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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon. COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 


















BLACK BEETLES! | |WittThy?OGn MA 
BLACK BEETLES! BRONCHITIS. 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 


y Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
KEATING $ INSECT POWDER. is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 
. maladi 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, ‘and all other abba! 


insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- 

TROYING POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic KEATINC’S 
animals.—Sold in tins, ls. and 2s. 6d. each, by Thomas 

KeatinG, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all C0 J CH L0 Z EN C ES 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 33 stamps). , . 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for “‘ KEAT- 


) ” Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
Ta@’s gil py engl sa ? we ee and you Is. 14d. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
Pppo : opium or preparation thereof. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS] 


Have Bezn AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. ] 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sole by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. sive, as there ts a considerable saving. 



































TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 














GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. A Real Summer Delicacy. 

The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- ROSE’S 
cine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PiLLs. | LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, | 
their we bap or pong repre Pod ec atiecking ont Mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, | 
vital part. in soda or potash, cooling and refreshing; or 
Sold at 1s. 1}. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. blended with spirits, it supplies a delightful and 


invigorating stimulant, sustaining exertion, and | 
extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose’s Lime- 
Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 


Wuorrsatz Stores,— 


CURTAIN ROAD, FINSBURY. 









ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD cf Kay & Richardson's New 
Patest ALBERT ORBAPE is Ad & 
TRICE as TWO FOLOS of the old mate, is 
MUCH GHEAPIA and WEARS BETTER! i G 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
CHAMBERLAIN’S 3 


OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT | CLARKE'S | 


FOR THE CURE OF WORLD FAMED 
Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other External 


eo OO 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 4 10 0 D M XT U R E 
In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specitic, - o j 


succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 

















had signally failed. Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THe GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 
I ted to cl the blood f I i ities, fro’ hatev 3 
a Sole Pr oprietor, otian, tes Scrofula, Seaowr, Seow ofall kinds, Skin aa Blood Distneee, 
its effects are marvellous. Th ds of T. ials from all parts, In 
J A M ES H O LLI N GS bottles, 2s. 8d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
’ all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
- , 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 





London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. mr 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surceon Dentist, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


ft 








Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 





Le x ve ‘ aa sitet 
i f Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly 

a Pirie con ot Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or in Tins, ls., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 

TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. Retail, 16, Ludgate Bill, London, B.C, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIME, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND 8PEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 


4 Scalds 
W ess of the Joints. Cr ’ W hoo 10 Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Bur 13, v : 
Stiffness or eakn r) ‘oup Pp g 


i i i ied wi ch bottle ; the result is mrsrayra- 

z i i i ted parts according to the directions supplied with each 8; TA. 

ved Reberation bee tore a pa hes in TRottles at Td 1}d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d. each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 
i. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


x ” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
RRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly her prep 
-“ i AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed end guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UINE article. 











Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Londoa. 
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Bownd im Oloth Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. Price 2s. 6d., i 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Londun. 





CONTENTS. 
I.—In tHE Wrone Parts. XI.—WorKING For CHRIST. 
IIl.— Why rou ark UnnwAPrPyY. XIT.—On Temper. 
ITI. —Jgsvs LOVES YOU. XITI.—On TeEMPraTions; THEIR NATURE, 
IV.—TuHE Wax AND THE SRAL. XIV.—On TEMPTATIONS ; THEIR AGENT. 
V.—CovunNsELsS FOR THE ANXIOUS. XV.—Tuz SorrowrvuL Way. 
VI—CHARACTERISTIOS OF DISCIPLESHIP. XVL—Own Cuuron ATTENDANCE. 
VIL—Tae Lirs or Liserry. XVII.—On THe Lorp’s Suprrr. 
VIII.—On tHE Work oF THE Hoty Spirit. XVIII.—On Sety-Examinartion. 
IX.—Covunse1s oN PRAYER. XIX.—On Spraitvat DECLENSION. 
X.—On ConrorMITY TO THE WoxzpD. XX.—ENCOURAGEMENT. 





Uniform with the above. Price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD; 


OR, 


Garnest Counsels for Holy Fibing. 





* Practical hints to young Christians, conveyed in a winning and interesting form. Dr. Whittemore knows how to 
sympathize with the ¢ifliculties of early piety; and this qualifies him to offer the counsels of mature experience to his 
young friends in a way that can scarcely fail to insure attention and interest. His illustrations are sometimes exceedingly 
apt.”—Our Own Fireside. 


“We think we have seen some of these fifteen chapters in Dr. Whittemore’s magazine, Golden Hours ; and if so, 
we do not wonder at their author wishing to offer them to the public in a more handy and permanent form. They seem 
certainly to correspond to their title, being far from commonplace, and going much into detail. This ‘ Pressine 
Onwakp’ contains much that we all need to have put plainly an fordlbly before us ; and, on the whole, it must be called 
a very good little book.” —Church Bells. % 


“ A most useful and practical sequel to the Author’s former work, ‘THz Parnway oF Pzacr,’ containing fifteer) 
thapters on topics connected with the advancement of the young Christian in the paths of righteousness. Earnest inf 
spirit, Evangelical in doctrine, dealing with the practical details of life, we cordially commend the book to our readers 
Young and old may find in it welcome instruction and help, but it will be an especially suitable gift to the newly 
confirmed members of our Church.” —Record. 





THE INFANT ALTAR. Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By the Rev. Dr. WurrreMmore. 
A New Edition. Square 16mo., cloth, 1s. 


CHURCH SEASONS: Practical Remarks on the principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 
Fifth edition, revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s, [In the press. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. A Universal History 
for Young Persons, from the Creation to the present time. Fourth edition, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, with 


Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
** Suitable for young people, especially young ladies or servants,” 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 
with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
‘* A eapital book to give to a young man entering upon life.” 


READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Exizasern Twinine. J'eap., cloth, 2s. 


MEDITATIONS ON SOME PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE AS READINGS FOR 
MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Exizaseru Twinine. Cloth, 1s. 


SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By C. M. Prrxtyeroy, Cloth, 1s 6d. 


LONDON: W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


COMPRISING 





Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 


* ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


Prayers adapted to the Festibals of the Church, twith others for Special Family Occasions, 


Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 clergymen of the Church of England. 


Crown 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


Fourru Evitton. 


In the 


Ds 
ress, 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 


Received from various Clergymen, prior to the issue of the First Edition, expressing approval of the 
proposed course of Prayers. 


The Rev. Tuomas Arnoxp, D.D., 
Head Master of Rugby. 

“To write really good prayers appears to me one of the 
hardest as well as the most excellent things in the world, 
and I do not feel myself equal to it. But, sincerely ap- 
proving of the plan of a Book of Daily Prayers, if you 
will name any two 3 in the year for which you want 
my contribution, I will endeavour then to write some, the 
subject being determined by some association which it will 
not be difficult to find for any given day.” 





The VENERABLE THE ARCHDEACON Harz, M.A., 
Vicar of Herstmonceux, Sussex. 

‘‘T am glad to hear you are engaged in so good an 
undertaking, and shall rejoice if you are able to supply a 
want so deeply and generally felt as that of a good collec- 
tion of prayers.” 





The Rev. Cuartes Brinezs, M.A., 
Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk, 

“ The design is most ample, and I trust that our gracious 
Lord will grant to you all needful supply from the Spirit 
of supplication, and a large blessing upon your labour of 
love for the church of God.” 


The Rev. EpwArp Bicxersretu, M.A., 
Rector of Wotton, Herts. 

“The Rev. E. Bickersteth shall rejoice in seeing such a 
volume of family prayers as a union of pious clergymen 
is likely to produce. All aids for that most edifying daily 
service will, he doubts not, be owned of God for good.” 





The Rev. Epwarp Avriot, M.A., 
Rector of St. Dunstan's in the West, London. 

‘‘T beg to assure you that I think the collection of 
prayers which you propose is likely to be a very valuable 
work. 

‘*T rejoice at the prospect of your forthcoming volume, 
and-if I can add anything worthy of a place with the con- 
tributions of my brethren whose names you mention, I 
shall be very glad to do it.” 4 


LONDON: W. POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








The Rev. Epwarp Bircu, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of St. Saviour’s, Manchester. 
“The object is one of which all must approve, and that 
such a work is a great desideratum there can be no ques- 
tion. I shall feel-it an honour to be associated with the 
individuals whose names you have given me.’ 





The Rieut Rev. C. Perry, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Melbourne. 
“Mr. Perry begs to express his sincere good wishes for 
the success of the intended publication.”’ 





The Rey. James JerraM, M.A., 
Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. 

‘‘T shall be happy to render any assistance in my power 
in promoting the important object you have in view of 
providing a suitable volume of family devotions, on an 
enlarged scale, for the more immediate use of the members 
of our Church.” 

The Rev. Francis Trencu, M.A,, 
Rector of Islip, Oxon, 


‘“‘[ think your plan is a promising one, and trust that 
the blessing of God will abundantly prosper it.” 





The Rev. Danret Bacor, B.D., 
Minister of St. James’s, Edinburgh. 
‘* [ think it a most excellent project, and calculated, if 
well executed, to supply a most important desideratum.” 


The Rev. R. H. Scorr, M.A., 

Rector of Wootton, Isle of Wight. 
“‘T quite agree with you in bogs: that such a work is 
greatly needed. I have no doubt your work would super. 
sede every other on the subject which has yet been published.” 








The Kev. Joun Venn, M.A., 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Rector of St. Owen's, §c. 
‘*T sincerely trust that the great work you have under- 
taken may prove useful and successful,” 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 


edy fo Indigent, Blows “oe Complaints, Sick 
rem Tr i Bili and Liver 
Headache, of Appetii wsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the penne gui bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better ‘ahs 
PERSONS of s FULL HABIP, who are subject to Headache, 
ee er and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
gteat a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellem, removing all 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 220, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed = Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine 3 


Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 





WOODCOCK’S 





IWIND PILLS 


1} 

GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the ‘cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 144d., 
2s, 9d,, and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, 'according to size, to PAGE D, WOODCOCK, 
Lincoln House, St. Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 









+F 


nF a rE PRES. . 
KAYE S —— Bron Goce 
WORSDELL’S PILLS. Saiieaen BD. Rector of 
: — — 50 YEARS. St. Katherine Cree, London. 


Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled 





AMILY MEDICINES.—It is often an anxious question in the family as to what medicine 
en to ehildren and grown-up 


LL’S PILLS. They are safe, 


may be used safely for the constant compleints that ha ‘3 
persons, This difficulty is met by the use of KAYE’S WORS 
effectual, and both curative and preventive. 


Sold by all Dealers in Patent Medicines, at ls, 14d., 28. 9d.,and 4s. 6d. Hundreds of cases of 


cure accompany @ach box, 


boards, 2s, 6d. Patent mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

London: Wri11am Poor, 12a 
Paternoster Row. 








THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“ Undeceived.” By Rurx Exziorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the Sie Folks, By Miss A, E, Counrznay. 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rev. 

THoRNLEY SMITH. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 





Original Stories, Narratives, and 
‘oetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rey. Quintus QuARLES. 

Sermon hy Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “ Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choiee matter. 





OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 





MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SOME “ GOOD NEWS ”—THE 
ASSIZES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


BECAUSE everybody appeared to be satisfied 
in the prospect of retaining Giles Leslie in 
the parish the friends of the Fairlocks were 
very sincere in their congratulations on learn- 
ing that Rose shared the vicar’s prospects. 
Mr. Harebell and Lucy were especially 
gratified. The banker regarded Rose as a 
daughter when he looked on her as Lucy’s 
friend ; how could he do otherwise, when 
Lucy had taken to Rose asto a sister? Rose 
was so pious, charitable, sensible, and tady- 
like, it would be delightful to have such a 
one coupled with Giles Leslie and perma- 
nently settled in the parish. Even Mrs. 
Haywood thought the match a very good 
thing. 

Then instead of wondering like others have 
wondered under similar circumstances, how 
a vicar in an enviable position could choose 
a Nonconformist’s daughter for a wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. James said they felt honoured in 
seeing the instructor of their children selected 
for filling a position becoming her merit and | 
capacity. While sincerely mourning the| 
untimely death of Dr. Evans, the James| 
family thought the coalition of Giles and| 
Rose one of the happiest occurrences which | 
had ever gladdened Ashdale parish. 

Mr. Chandler, too, among others, came | 
over to Rose Cottage occasionally, and for | 
the time being he was more interested in the | 
affairs of the young people than in the most 
piquant archeological story which could have | 
been unearthed. The life-path of Rose and | 
Henton were taking interesting turns ; but | 


i\did not even aim at greatness, was making 


progress. His work was received with more 
favour, as was shown in the encouraging 
notices of the press, and the execution of his 
pieces he could himself regard with more 
satisfaction. His pupil Henry was also 
making way, for he worked hard, not only 
for his own sake, but because he loved his 
tutor, and strove to give him pleasure by all 
means in his power. 

Nevertheless, apart from his duties as a 
teacher, Henton, like others who have pre- 
ceded him in the path of literature and 
literary culture, found that path abounding 
in incessant toil and only little immediate 
reward. The editor of the magazine in which 
the young author first made a public appear 
ance continued to value his services; but 
only the writer himself suspected the amount 
of toil by which the earliest offspring of his 
pen was produced. It was not unusual for 
some pieces to be written four times over, 
or even oftener, before they were judged 
worthy of going before the public eye. Nor 
was this all. Even when articles won the 
distinction of appearing in print, the sentences 
were not so artistically turned, nor were the 
paragraphs so compact as the writer desired. 

But in the race of life what will not hard 
‘work joined to perseverance effect when 
| blessed by Heaven! Henton did not give in 
|to the enemy despair as too many have done, 
who by looking a little longer towards the 
light would have found reward. It might be 
true that his mind was sometimes clouded 
/and his spirits low, yet he never really looked 
'back. Locking back he would have ac- 
counted dishonouring Providence, since he 


then the children of good men, Mr. Chandler | believed that Providence had led him into 
said, were watched over by Providence. the path he was now following. Even while 
In this manner Rose Cottage became a centre |subject to depression he soon learned that 
of attraction. Besides the rest, Samuel depression was a profitless indulgence. On 
Chandler and his sister Mary frequently | coming to their worst, things seldom turn out 
sought its pleasant shades when wishing to|so bad as our blackest moods predict. A 
enjoy a half-holiday. Thither also resorted | propitious morning is never made impossible 
the young Dissenting minister, the Reverend | by the blackest night. 
Thomas Jones, who as the successor of Mr. | When all things were fairly considered 
Fairlock, had already won considerable | Henton really did make satisfactory progress. 
favour. esides serving the magazine which first 
Amid these varying scenes, Henton, who|introduced him to the world of letters, he 
1x. 3A 
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Hse 


worked in other directions, extending his 


operations to other periodicals. By dint of 
hard and ceaseless effort success still at- 
tended these endeavours; for after undergoing 
a further measure of toil, and rising above a 
few more disappointments, Henton was 
appointed sub-editor of a weekly magazine 
of good standing. 
The quarterly salary now received by the 
young 4ittérateur was not large, but it was 
worth more than it really represented in 
money value. It gave Henton a good social 
standing, and what was even better, it brought 
him encouragement. By slow degrees, after 
conquering difficulties and overcoming ob- 
stacles, he attained a position in which victory 
seemed to be no longer uncertain nor far 
away ; and because his work was appreciated 
he laboured in better spirits, and was thus 
enabled to insure greater excellence. 
Besides, now that a certain measure of 
success crowned his life, Henton began to 
entertain plans for the future such as a little 
time previously he would have deemed ex- 
travagant. Perhaps even the advice of Rose 
concerning one dear subject might be 
reconsidered. What if, after all, one whose 
name in connection with himself he had 
hitherto scarce dared to repeat, should— 
yes, suppose she should not be averse to an 
intimacy which might ripen into—marriage ! 
At times Henton felt sanguine ; then shades 
of misgiving would darken his countenance. 
It was unwise to indulge these day-dreams, 
he sometimes thought to himself. He would 
not build castles in the air by indulging 
fancies which might never be realized. He 
would work and hope. His recent accept- 
ance of an advantageous appointment was 
scarcely known as yet to anyone. He would 
patiently wait and see what kind of impres- 
sion the news produced upon old friends. 

A few evenings aiter the piece of good 
fortune connected with his editorship had 
come to him, Henton was enjoying an airing 
in the garden of Rose Cottage—was indulging 
in a kind of reverie—when he found himself 
suddenly brought to a more prosaic state of 
mind by the appearance on the scene of Rose 
and Giles. 

“* Away with all laborious reflection for to- 
night, Henton ; we have come to talk with 
you about the lighter and pleasanter affairs of 
life,” said the vicar. 

“As children of fortune you may well be 
light-hearted,” answered Henton, as he and 
his companions seated themselves in the ar- 
bour. “When will the final step be taken 


“ Fie, brother! you are too inquisitive now,” 
cried Rose, blushing, and casting a meaning 
glance at her lover. 

“We wish to see you as happy as our- 
selves, Henton,” said Giles. 

‘A vain wish indeed were happiness mea- 
sured by success,” was the reply. 

* Tet us be serious and reasonable,” inter- 
rupted Rose. “Do you suppose, dear, that 
therecould be anything unchivalrous in making 
another happy as well as yourself,—one, too, 
who is not poor?” 

“ Spare my feelings,” said Henton. “One 
might willingly walk to the ends of the earth 
to serve one whom, nevertheless, he would 
not ask to share his too humbl: position in 
life.” 

“You are honourable, but I would not 
trust your judgment; young women prefer 
venturesome suitors,” remarked Giles. 

Had not the conversation been interrupted 
by the appearance of Mrs. Fairlock something 
more definite and interesting might have been 
recorded. The little party now went into the 
house, where for the present we leave them. 

Meanwhile a little scene was occurring 
elsewhere, and one which would have inte- 
rested the company of the summerhouse could 
they have been spectators. ‘The place was 
the dining-room of Ashdale Grange, where the 
Harebell family were gathered at dinner. Mr. 
Harebell was in a better humour even than 
usual, and on his saying that he had just 
heard some good news, both Lucy and Mrs. 
Haywood looked towards him with question- 
ing glances. 

“Good news, Pa? then do tell us!’ 
Lucy. 

Mr. Harebell hesitated a few moments, 
thinking probably that the exercise of patience 
was a desirable discipline for young people. 
* Henton Fairlock has won an appointment 
which will probably be a stepping-stone toa 
creditable position,” he said at length. 

Lucy blushed, as she involuntarily did 
when excited in any degree. She appeared 
to be intently engaged over her plate, but the 
partiality which maidenly modesty sought to 
hide was easily detected. 

“I am quite glad, for I think Henton Fair- 
lock to be a deserving young man,” the banker 
continued. 

“ Certainly ; he is clever, affable, and pious 
too, I believe,” added Mrs. Haywood. 

“ What do you say, Lu?” asked Mr. Hare- 
bell. 

“T have every reason for thinking well of 
Mr. Fairlock,” said Lucy. “ He is guided by 
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ties.’ Lucy felt unable to say more, and 
would not say less. 

A few hours subsequently, after both Giles 
and Rose had left the cottage, Henton sat 
alone in his study. He was not working ; he 
was not even reading, though his eyes were 
bent over the printed pages. He was anx- 
iously turning over something in his mind, 
and the words which escaped his lips revealed 
the cause of his unrest. 

“ Lucy—ay, Lucy, can I ever become 
worthy of you? IEfnot, would that you had 
never crossed my path to raise up before me 
visions of happiness, when all must so soon 
change back te the hard realities of every day 
life! How sombre is the contrast—what I 
am, and what I might have been!” 

Was this reasoning fair, or was there more 
reason in Giles Leslie’s words—“ Work 
and wait ; work to win her ” ? 

Oa the next morning after the events 
narrated in the foregoing chapter, Henry 
Harebell abruptly entered the study of Rose 
Cottage, seemingly in high glee. 

“ They were speaking about you last night, 
Mr. Fairlock, and of some new situation you 
have,” he cried. ‘ Pa said you were deserv- 
ing, aunt Haywood said you were clever, 
and—— 

“Henry,” said Henton, “I cannot allow 
you to retail what is spoken at your father’s 
table. Are you ready with the Greek trans- 
lation I gave you yesterday ?” 

“ But, Mr. Fairlock, I must finish,” insisted 
Henry. “ Aunt Haywood said you were clever, 
and after that Pa asked something else ; then 
Lucy turned red, and said she did not know 
anything of you but what was good. Of course 
I said ‘Bravo!’ The Greek translation is 
ready, Mr. Fairlock.” 

“ T must tell you, Henry, that I have been 
interested in what you have told me,” replied 
Henton. ‘You are all of you too kindly 
partial in your opinion. I hope, however, 
that neither for your own pleasure nor for 
another’s interest you will ever again repeat 
what is spoken in your own house.” 

“T will remember, Mr. Fairlock; but I 
could not help telling you this time.” 

Though the work of the morning proceeded 
the tutor more than once caught himself 
making mistakes, besides saying things foreign 
to the subject in hand, and he felt relieved 
when the {morning tasks were finished. 
“She blushed at mention of my name, and 
thought well of me,” he soliloquized. ‘“ Then 
perhaps the surmises of Rose were not alto- 
gether unfounded. Could it be possible that 
she really did care for him?” 





For the present we pass from these tender 
passages, and again give attention to James 
Chandler, who is lying in Taunton gaol 
awaiting trial at the assizes. The season of 
confinement was a season of severe trial, 
though the bitter was not unmixed with benefit. 
Since the visit of Henton Fairlock James had 
grown calmer in mind, because more confident 
of ultimately vindicating his character. Be- 
sides, after leaving Taunton Henton trans- 
mitted to his cousin many reassuring messages 
through Mr. Jordan. 

It was now assize week in the not unim- 
portant borough of Taunton. The assize 
sermon had been preached, the charge to 
the grand jury delivered, and the trial of the 
prisoners proceeded. The town received a 
large influx of visitors both by road and rail, 
assize time being recognised holidays with 
those to whom criminal prosecutors and law- 
yers’ speeches are agreeable novelties. 

Many of the persons who take a share in 
this history attended ig court. There sat 
Mr. Raggles, and near ® the retired trades- 
man of Crowcombe-on-Sea were Mr. Cheatem 
and Mr. Cheatem’s counsel. In another 
part of the room appeared Henton Fairlock 
and Giles Leslie, the vicar having insisted 
on accompanying his friend into the west. 
There too were Mr. James and the counsel 
provided by his firm. 

Perhaps more noteworthy than any of 
these was the appearance on the scene of 
Eliza Sprint, who occupied a seat in the 
gallery, apparently indifferent to what was 
passing, but really keenly surveying the court 
with her full dark eyes. Eliza noticed Mr. 
Raggles more closely than any one else, and 
also the uneasy glances with which that gen- 
tleman regarded those who were opposed to 
the prosecution. In the meantime none 
knew better than Eliza that with the cunning 
inherent in his nature Mr. Raggles wished to 
transfer the responsibility of the action to the 
shoulders of Mr. Cheatem. Mr. Raggles 
wished to remain a mere spectator, and to be 
looked upon as such. He would seem to be 
in a good humour ; but when, as if by acci- 
dent, he met Giles Leslie at the doorway of 
the court, his donhomie was displayed to 
little purpose, for the vicar was merely dis- 
tantly civil. 

One other gentleman was conspicuous by 
his absence ; Mr. Charles Spendel, having to 
attend the bank, and out of business hours to 
entertain Mr. Dool, found it impossible to 
attend. 

At length the anxious hour of James 
Chandler’s trial arrived, but of this it will 
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not be necessary to enter very fully into 
detail. The prosecuting counsel stated the 
case as already known to the reader, adding 
by way of colouring much ingenious reason- 
ing adverse to the accused, and on the 
strength of this a verdict of condemnation was 
requested, although the chief witness, whose 
evidence would have been unanswerable, it 
was said, had disappeared in quite an unac- 
countable manner. 

On the other hand, the defending counsel 

adverted to the length of time which strangely 
and ominously had been allowed to elapse 
before any charge was preferred. Allusion 
was also made to the mysterious disappear- 
ance just before the trial of the important 
witness David Dool, Mr. Cheatem’s chief 
clerk. To take the most favourable view 
such an occurrence was suspicious. Having 
every confidence in the jury, however, the 
speaker would leave them to interpret that 
matter for themselves. It was then shown 
that though the — found in possession 
of the prisoner, he had received the money 
honestly, and in the way of regular business. 
That particular note had been paid into the 
bank of James and Harebell by Mr. Nicholas 
Raggles. The jury might draw their own 
inferences from that fact; but in common 
justice they were bound to give a verdict of 
acquittal. 

When the learned counsel asked for an 
acquittal the court was startled by some shrill 
tonesissuing from the gallery,—“An acquittal, 
ay, an acquittal, or justice has fled from Eng- 
land!” «x. 

“Who dares interrupt the court?” asked 
the judge, sternly. 

Though the ushers were immediately onthe 
alert they could not discover whence the 
sound came. While the search proceeded 
both Giles and Henton cast uneasy glances 
towards the front gallery, and at the dark 
eyes and unyielding features of Eliza Sprint. 
The commotion caused by the officials by no 
means disconcerted Eliza. She remained as 
placidly unconcerned as when she stopped 
the vicar of Ashdale in the lane leading to 
Rose Cottage. 

The court resumed business without dis- 
covering the disturbing agency. Then came 


verdict. 

Though in itself a sufficiently small affair, 
the trial awakened more than ordinary inte- 
rest in Taunton and the vicinity. Mr. 
Cheetem was known among a large circle of 


to sympathize with the prisoner. Many re- 
membered Mr. Raggles, whose name was 
intimately connected with the whole business. 
Accordingly, when the jury returned there 
was the usual silence of suspense; and when 
a verdict of Not Guilty was given in there 
arose a murmur of applause which soon 
swelled into a real cheer. Then the cheer 
was renewed when the defending counsel rose 
to thank the jury for their careful attention, 
and also to intimate that an action for false 
imprisonment would be instituted against 
Charles Cheatem and another for unlawful 
collusion against Nicholas Raggles. In what 
way these actions would implicate David 
Dool did not transpire. 

While these words were being spoken the 
features of the dark-eyed auditor in the gal- 
lery yielded toa smile of satisfaction. She 
drew her faded shawl closely about her 
shoulders, and pushing through the crowd 
descended the stairs until she confronted 
Messrs. Cheatem and Raggles, who were leav- 
ing the court in company. Pressing towards 
Mr. Raggles, Eliza spoke something in his 
ear, and by so doing appeared to give her own 
mind considerable relief. 

“All things are declaring against you,” she 
said. “Act like a man by giving up the 
money, and do not risk ruin in another 


trial.” 


Before Mr. Raggles could recover from the 


shock of surprise occasioned by these words 
the speaker had disappeared. 


Of course the friends of James Chandler, 


and all who had been interested in his cause, 
were filled with gladness at the issue of the 
trial. Mr. James, as well as the solicitor whom 
the bank had provided, and the counsel, at 
once left for London; the others preferred 
staying in Taunton until the following morning. 
Meanwhile they paid a visit to the Jordans, 
whose delight at the acquittal was augmented 
by seeing their two quondam lodgers seated 
together at the tea-table. 


James Chandler, who looked just a little 


paler than usual, expressed gratitude to those 

















friendsto whom under Providence he declared 
he owed his present happy condition. 
friends in reply said they would not forsake 
him until they saw him possessed of his right- | 
ful inheritance. 


The 


he but his own,” said Mr. Jordan. “I always 
thought so; and while thinking so, I looked 
on this prosecution asa trick got up to throw | 
dust in people’s eyes. 
friends, and though many of these were in|that dark-eyed woman said in the gallery, 
Mr. Henton?” 
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“Then Mr. James would have money had | 
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Henton was not sure whether he ought to 

disclose what he knew about Eliza Sprint, 
until remembering that the Jordans were 
entirely trustworthy, he saw no harm in doing 
so. 
“T felt rather nervous when Eliza abruptly 
shocked the court,” he said,“ but was immedi- 
ately relieved when I saw thatshe was easyand 
on her guard. I think she must be something 
of a ventriloquist. She may not have seemed 
blameless in her course of life in London, but 
in truth she has really been so ; and no enemy 
can bring anything against her private cha- 
racter. Her mother was formerly employed 
by Mr. Raggles, and was privy to things on 
account of which conscience stung her during 
life’s last days. ‘The mother has not very 
long been dead, and the daughter now broods 
Over past wrongs connected with our friend 
James Chandler’s mother. Eliza is also 
better educated than many would suppose, 
though, to serve her purpose, she has been 
known to act the character and speech of an 
illiterate countrywoman. 

“Her word is quite trustworthy,” said 
Giles. 

‘“‘T know it is,” was the reply. “The re- 
proofs and warnings in which she knows how 
to deal are sometimes very forcible, and Mr. 
Raggles turns tremblingly pale in her presence. 
I noticed to-day that he shrank from her 
touch as from a condemning witness.” 

“Such a woman must be able to inflict 
perpetual punishment on a person she dis- 
likes,” remarked Giles. 


“There is a mystery associated with Eliza’s | 


power over her mother’s old master which | 
will not now attempt to explain,” answered 
Henton. “TI chiefly remember her as living 
in the suburbs of Taunton as the landlady of 
Mr. Dool, the lawyer Cheatem’s principal 
clerk.” 

Before separating the little party spent 
several hours of pleasant converse together. 


Then James Chandler and Giles found ac- | 


commodation at an inn, while Henton 
occupied his old quarters as he had done 
during a previous visit... As he now retired 
to rest with a mind full of the events of the 
last few weeks, Henton could not but feel 
that the life of himself and friends illustrated 
the mercy of God which is over all His 
works. 

Contrasting with all this, another meeting 
might be spoken about—a meeting in Mr. 
Cheatem’s office on that same afternoon of 
the trial. In the little private office, Mr. 
Cheatem and his old client came well-nigh 
to high words over the collapse of the prose- 


cution. They would, perhaps, even have 
quarrelled had not Mr. Raggles feared being 
so indiscreet. The prospect of the impending 
actions, however, was appalling, and even the 
stout-hearted lawyer was filled with rage and 
fear. But as the sun is declining let us draw 
the curtain for the present, and look away 
from an exhibition of human weakness. If 
things had come to the worst, it was best, 
after all, for the old friends to keep close 
together ; the storm might even blow over, 
and compensation for past mishaps might at 
last be found inthe Coombe Middleton Grand 
Copper Mining Company. 

Eliza Sprint at any rate lost no time in 
returning to London after the conclusion of 
the trial. She did not wait until the next day, 
as she would have done under other circum- 
stances, for the third-class train, but travelled 
by the express, which also carried several of 
the gentlemen who had been engaged at the 
assizes. Probably none beside Henton Fair- 
lock were in a position to discern the reason 
of this woman’s « ixiety to attend the trial 
and then to hurry ‘iome again. 

After arriving at Paddington, Eliza hastened 
to Clerkenwell Green, where her home was 
situated—the same house which sheltered her 
mother for years before that mother’s death. 
Because the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell 
Green was not in the best repute, Eliza never 
|concealed her disgust when speaking of her 
| surroundings, though she never showed a dis- 
position to remove intomore eligible premises. 
She took no share in the squalor and drunken- 
ness reigning around, and any inconveniences 
springing therefrom she regarded as an evil 
bequeathed by a mother who of her own 
choice spent some years of her life in the 
tainted atmosphere of “Jack Ketch’s Warren.” 

Eliza’s rooms on the first floor front of a 
dingy tenement were the wonder and envy of 


| 


5 . . 
less fortunate inhabitants in the locality. 





Clean windows, in an alley not remarkable 
for polished panes, presented so marked a 
contrast to their neighbours, that they looked 
as though they were set as a watch over 
dirtier companions. Besides, the contents of 





|} all who were familiar with them. 


Eliza's rooms were a source of admiration to 
The chairs, 
tables, and drawers were of the approved old- 
fashioned type of good mahogany and work- 
manship. There were carpets on the floor, 
neat chimney-glasses over the fireplaces, and 
more wonderful still, perhaps, there were 
books on the shelves. From this interesting 
retreat Eliza frequently went out as a pedlar 
into the outstanding parishes ; but to those 
who knew her circumstances it was obvious 
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that she was not dependent on precarious 
earnings for a livelihood. 

The truth was, there was a mystery asso- 
ciated with Eliza’s life with which she herself 
was not perfectly acquainted. To her 
knowledge she had never seen her father, 
and all she knew about him was that he left 
England shortly after her own birth, and had 
died, as was supposed, in America, far away 
from the grasp of the English law which in 
some way he had offended. His wife enjoyed 
a small annuity, which in due course fell to 
Eliza from a mother whose eccentricities led 
her to choose a home amid the seclusion of 
a Clerkenwell rookery. 

In the meantime Eliza’s arrival in London 
was eagerly expected bya man of a little over 
sixty years of age, and who during the last 
few weeks had found accommodation in Mr. 
Spendel’s rooms—in other words, David Dool, 
Mr. Cheatem’s clerk, was hiding his sin- 
burdened head at a safe retreat in Quellum 
Street, and for what purpose has been already 
explained. 

Eliza is now crossing Clerkenwell Green, 
and anon, after coming to Quellum Street, 
soon enters the room wherein Mr. Dool is 
temporarily located. She proceeds to open 
her business without any formal salutation. 

“So far all is well, Mr. Dool; but you 
should have faced it out like a brave man— 
you should not have retreated like a coward. 
You should have openly proclaimed in open 
court the cheat in which you took part ; not 
being equal to that, you were better out of 
the way.” 

“He is acquitted, then,” cried the clerk, in 
tones of anxious impatience. 

“He is acquitted, Mr. Dool !” 

“Then a crushing burden is off my mind, 
Miss Sprint. After all, it would have served 
no good purpose had I gone to Taunton to 
condemn myself, sacrifice liberty, and to bring 
punishment on others.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Eliza, coldly. “You 
were not equal to the sacrifice. Had it been 
otherwise, you would have shown a desire to 
retrace false steps; but such desires are 
seldom seen in men. Men? they rush by 
thousands to do homage at the shrine of the 
god Pleasure ; how many of the number wou!d 
die in defence of what is unselfish and right ?” 

“If I could only explain the fascinating 
power which that man Raggles has over me, 
you would be charitable and spare me, Miss 
Sprint,” said Mr. Dool. ‘Please take that 
for your expenses to Taunton,” he added, 
handing a five-pound note across the table. 
“ Certainly I will spare your feelings, Mr. 








Dool, but I will not take your money,’ 
replied Eliza. ‘ With anything of yours in 
my purse I should feel like a partner in your 
mistakes. The only return I will take from 
you is leave to use my information in any 
way I think proper in the service of James 
Chandler. 
hour! 
very night in his own home! I will make 
him give up his ill-gotten gains !”’ 


“Be it so,” said Mr. Dool, in penitential 


tones. 

Having travelled from Taunton by the 
afternoon train Eliza knew that Mr. Raggles 
would reach home that same evening, and 
the nature of her communication required 
that no time should be lost. 

The old cloth merchant had not arrived 
more than an hour when Eliza also set foot 
in Ashdale. It was nearly nine o'clock in 
the evening when, as an unwelcome visitor, 
she stood before the little side door of the 
general warehouse. 
his heaviest moods, was partaking of a hybrid 
meal of tea and supper; and Amelia, who 
presided, occupied the intervals between the 
cups of tea by stitching at a needlework 
slipper. A peculiar knock at the door caused 
the young lady to rise suddenly, while her 
father as suddenly put down the cup he was 
in the act of raising to his lips. 

Sit still, child, I’ll go,” he cried. 


Mr. Raggles went forward and opened the | 
outer door, seemingly in too agitated a state | 


of mind to address the person standing with- 
out; and Amelia, thinking it was some 
tenant who had ruffled her father’s temper, 
retired to her room. ‘That visitor—it was 
Eliza herself—walked in and seated herself 
in the little parlour, without any welcome, 
and without saying a word. When, however, 
Mr. Raggles followed, and stationed himself 
with his back to the fireplace, and with an 
uneasy expression on his countenance, Eliza 
rose and fastened the door. 

“You will like to have the door closed, I 
dare say,” she remarked, drily. 

“Tt seems that you would. What have 
you come to torment me about now?” an- 
swered the other. 

“‘T have come to advise you.” 

“And to abuse me, or perhaps even to 
threaten me, I’ll be bound.” 

“JZ do not threaten you—perhaps some 
evil thing done in the past may do so,” 
replied Eliza. 

Mr. Raggles shivered at this allusion to 
other days, made by one who was too well 
acquainted with his history. 


1 will start for Ashdale this very | 
I will conquer that man Raggles this | 





Mr. Raggles, in one of 
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“You have learned wisdom to-day—you 
will not risk another judgment?” Eliza con- 
tinued. 

‘‘ T will resist to the utmost,” cried the old 
man, his features meanwhile darkening with 
passion. ‘Why do you come here to insult 
me? Begone! or I will——” 

The threats remained unspoken ; for, equal 
to the oceasion, and with that authority 
which she could readily assume, Eliza rose, 
and pointing to a chair, bade Mr. Raggles 
to be seated, in stern tones. 

“‘ Nicholas Raggles, sit down!” she said, 
“or, without doubt, I zw7// go and leave you 
to your fate!” 

The old man silently took the proffered 
chair, and then awaited Eliza’s pleasure, 
apparently cowed and completely in his 
visitor's power. 

“ You know David Dool?” she asked. 

The mention of that name stirred up 


worthy to live. Your obstinacy is sheer mad- 
ness. Let go your hold of this money, and 
all will be well; otherwise I really believe 
conscience— if you have any—will one day 
torture you to death.” 

To do Mr. Raggles justice, he had really 
supposed David Dool to be in America, and 
was congratulating himself on being thus far 
safe in regard to the threatened action for 


collusion. On thus discovering the true and 
alarming nature of the situation he was 
overcome with terror and chagrin. Eliza 


Sprint, who seemed never to leave his track, 
had driven him completely to bay, and her 
terms for releasing her hold were five thousand 
pounds ! 

“T will see you again in three days,” 
Mr. Raggles. 

“Very good. There is no loophole of 
escape,” answered Eliza, well knowing that 
her end was gained, and passing, as she 


said 





unpleasant remembrances ; the mouth of 
Mr. Raggles went awry, "and he looked| 
coweringly down upon the carpet. r 

“ Ay, I know David Dool,” he muttered. 
“He has run away to America. He pro-| 
fessed to serve me; but the coward forsook 
his best friends when most wanted. We 
should have gained the day at Taunton but 
for that precious rascal.” 

“ Would you?” replied Eliza, quickly, her 
brow contracting with anger. ‘* Would you 
have won the game? Why do you practise 
this double-tongued hypocrisy on me? David 
Dool is not in America, but in Clerkenwell ; 
and had he not kept close in hiding over 
to-day, you might have been transported.” 

Mr. Raggles was absolutely terrified to find 
how the errors of his past life were known 
to this pedlar woman, as though she had 
read them on a printed page. 

“Go on, what do you want me to do?”’ 
he replied. 

“Do you suppose that I do not know all 
about the whole matter?” Eliza answered. 
“ David Dool has been your instrument in 
working wickedness, and now a sore con- 
science troubles him. He wishes you to 
make amends, and to save himself and your- 
self from further disgrace, which will be 
brought about by a full exposure, and that 
exposure he will surely make if driven to it.’’ 

Eliza noticed how the colour left the old 
man’s cheeks, and how his voice faltered as 
he now spoke. 

“Are you bent on driving me into the 
grave?” he said. 

“Speak not of the grave,” replied Eliza ; 


| visitor had called. 





“ give James Chandler his rights, and become 





spoke, into the passage to let herself out. 
The old man returned to his unfinished meal, 
but was unable to take anything more. 
Amelia perceived that some disagreeable 
The caller might be some 
dissatisfied tenant; and as her father was 
fatigued, it would be well not to trouble him 
with questions. 

Meanwhile there was rejoicing in Quellum 
Street, during that same evening, on receipt 
of the news of Eliza Sprint’s rencounter with 
Mr. Raggles. A weight having been removed 
from the mind of Mr. Dool, his countenance 
was regaining somewhat of its wonted cheer- 
fulness, and he told stories of adventure in 
travel, one i 2r another, in rapid succession, 
until Mr. Spendel declared his guest was 
the jolliest fellow alive. Then, as regarded 
Eliza Sprint, Mr. Spendel said she was a 
genius worthy of claiming blood relationship 
with a man whose talents would not have 
brought discredit even on the Bank of 
England. 

While his companion was speaking, Mr. 
Dool, for some unexplained reason, became 
grave and thoughtful. He remembered that 
he had a relative—a daughter—living some- 
where. Where was she? Mr. Dool might 
well be grave. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE DAILY TRUMPETER— 
A HAPPY IDEA. 


THE trial was over; the several actors were 
once more in their homes. The affair, taken 
as a whole, had greatly discomfited tae 
family of Mr. Raggles, who now, realizing for 
the first time how they had been kept in the 
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dark in the affair of James Chandler, laid 
more blame than was really due at their 
father’s door; though, knowing so well the 
old man’s temper, they did not freely speak 
their minds upon so unpalatable a theme. 

Very naturally, Mr. Henry Horrocks over- 
flowed with sympathy and condolence. He 
had written to his dear father-in-law more 
than once during the trying season. He 
even telegraphed to Taunton for news; and 
now, to celebrate his dear relative’s return, 
Mr. Horrocks hastened to Ashdale to give 
him a dutiful greeting. 

Nor was Mr. Horrocks’s indignation at the 
turn affairs had taken in the slightest degree 
counterfeited. Since learning the exact cir- 
cumstances of the case at issue, the pill 
manufacturer’s trouble of mind had been 
excessive ; and now, on learning the deter- 
mination of the victorious party to make the 
best of their advantage, his chagrin was no 
less painful to behold than inconvenient to 
be borne. The most vulnerable point in 
Mr. Horrocks’s nature was being assailed, 
He was anticipating the time with consi- 
derable complacency when he should inherit 
a proportion of his dear father-in-law’s sub- 
stance, a shilling of which he did not expect 
to enjoy until death kindly loosened the old 
gentleman’s grasp of what was too fondly 
worshipped. It was not, therefore, a pleasant 
thing to have a claimant for £5,000 sud- 
denly appearing. It was really atrocious ; 
and were there no other immediate remedy 
for such irregularities, Mr. Horrocks thought 
they ought to be put a stop to by special 
Act of Parliament. Nay, further, could 
some prophet have foretold Mr. Horrocks 
how these unseemly disputes would ensue, it 
was by no means certain that he would have 
married into the Raggles family. This 
sentiment, however, was not verbally ex- 
pressed. 

Knowing a little of the pill-roller’s cha- 
racter, the reader will not be surprised to 
learn that the presence of Mr. Horrocks at 
Ashdale during a trying season was neither 
helpful nor gratifying to the father-in-law. 
Indeed, his son’s presence was even perplex- 
ing to Mr. Raggles, who really needed counsel 
and sympathy; for while Mr. Horrocks 
might be too much of a dolt to advise in a 
crisis, he was also a coward who feared to 
speak-his thoughts. He now vented his spleen 
where he supposed he could do a ‘meanness 
with impunity. He railed against James 
Chandler, and against all whom James had 
drawn towards him or enlisted in his service. 
Though inheriting little sense, Mr. Horrocks 








was cunning in a bungling way, and exercised 
considerable influence over Mr. Raggles. It 
was Mr. Horrocks who fomented the ill-feel- 
ing against Giles Leslie; and it was Mr. 
Horrocks who secretly rejoiced when a final 
separation ensued between Giles and Amelia. 
Mr. Horrocks entertained a notion that to 
preserve his own interests no other member 
of the Raggles family should ever marry at 
all ; any prospect of their doing so invariably 
raised his blood to fever heat. 

The above being Mr. Horrocks’s sentiments 
he lapsed into a condition of mind bordering 
on alarm when he learned the altered condi- 
tion of affairs consequent on the termination 
of the trial. There were also other adverse 
influences atwork. He was depressed by the 
inactivity which ruled in general in the pill 
business. Business of all kinds was unusu- 
ally dull, and money was difficult to obtain. 
Yet Mr. Horrocks prided himself that his 
genius was equal to the emergency, and 
accordingly he framed a comprehensive 
scheme for improving his social position. 
The first part of this scheme would necessi- 
tate his removal into some leading thorough- 
fare of the West End, there to set himself up 
in trade as medicine dealer on a large scale. 
The second part included an effective system 
of advertising. 

Now in regard to the advertising, Mr. 
Horrocks invented a very ingenious con- 
trivance. Money would be required, it was 
true—a deal of money; but that fact only 
proved the gold to be a chief revolutionary 
medium of earth. It was so indeed in the 
opinion of Mr. Horrocks. Then his various 
pills should not only be paraded before the 
curious on magazine covers; they should 
have their virtues extolled in the leader 
columns of that great London newspaper, 
the Daily Trumpeter. How was all this to 
be accomplished? By gold, to be sure —the 
great revolutionary and civilizing agent 
of the world. It was proposed to offer to 
the proprietors of the renowned journal one 
hundred pounds for an article to be published 
in its columns—an article which should dilate, 
first, on the obvious advantages arising from 
the custom of taking pills at all, and which 
should then proceed, secondly, to point out 
the advisability of purchasing all such articles 
at the depét of Mr. Horrocks. But would 
the Daily Trumpeter accede to the wishes of 
Mr. Horrocks ? Surely there was no difficulty 
attached to the question worth a moment’s 
thought. No rational man could resist the 
temptation of earning so considerable a sum 
by so small a service. 
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There remained one other consideration.) policy to be cautious. He nodded without 
As the assistance of his dear father-in-law | rising, and coldly requested his visitor to be 
would be indispensable to complete the | seated. 
scheme worthily, Mr. Horrocks introduced| ‘Iam sorry to appear before you on what 
the subject delicately to the old man, entering | you will perhaps think a disagreeable mission, 
into details in as graphic a manner as his| but my words shall be few and to the pur- 
abilities and circumstances permitted. He} pose,” Henton said. 
should take a large shop, do three hundred; ‘This is the worst business I’ve ever 
pounds’ worth of trade a week, rapidly save | known you to undertake, Mr. Fairlock,” re- 
sufficient to retire upon in first-class style, |plied the old man. “Your professions do 
and then take care to tell as few persons as_/ not tally with helping idle scheming fellows.” 
possible that he had made his money by| ‘“ Do not let us talk about my professions, 
manufacturing pills. jand the shortcomings of others,” Henton 

The advisability of his aiding this under-| answered. “I believe my coming hither to 
taking was pressed upon his father-in-law with | be a kindness done to yourself as well as to 
all the dexterity which Mr. Horrocks sup-| others whom I may wish to serve. Consider- 
posed he so well understood. Nor, looking | ing the disagreeable pass to which your step- 
at the thing fairly, was there anything un-| son’s affairs have arrived, I thought that with 
reasonable in a father-in-law’s helping a/the consent of my cousin I might be able to 
daughter’s husband ; and thus far even the! propose a compromise. vy 
gold-dulled senses of the old money-grub, “A compromise?”—Mr. Raggles caught 
could see. He could see thus far, it is true, | at the idea while wishing to conceal his eager- 
though his soul still remained knit to his | ness, “ what compromise would you suggest, 
hoards until it seemed to be absolutely cruel | Mr. Fairlock ?” 
to think of separating what the powers of} “I would avoid any further law-wranglings, 
darkness had joined together! He made! and consequences of which no person living 
one, and then another excuse, after his usual| can see the end, by having you hand over 
manner. He had neither the generosity to | to James Chandler his proper due.” 
yield nor the courage to deny straightfor-| Something like a groan escaped the lips 
wardly. He would look into the affair, he| of Mr. Raggles. The bare idea of relinquish- 
said ; he would think about it; he would go ing five thousand pounds was grievous in the 
and look at the premises, and so on. As a| extreme ; ; but nothing short of such a sacrifice 
natural consequence even Mr. Horrocks was , would insure freedom and peace in the 
partially deceived. He half supposed that! future. One action at law would probably 
he had won a conquest on difficult ground, | only lead to another, and his enemies would 
and thus turned his face towards home in high | likely enough continue to be successful. 
spirits, meditating by the way on the scope| There seemed to be only one loophole of 
and tone of the proposal about to be made to | escape—perhaps a smaller sum than the one 
the Daily Trumpeter, in which one hundred | now named would be accepted. This had 
pounds would be offered for a laudatory | been suggested by Mr. Cheatem. 
article on Horrocks’s pills. “ How much will satisfy James Chandler?” 

Taking it for all in all, this was a day of|he asked. 
evil foreboding to Mr. Raggles. Only on! ‘Nothing short of the proper amount— 
the preceding evening that meddlesome five thousand pounds,” was Henton’s reply. 
woman Eliza Sprint was closeted for at least} Mr. Raggles was chapfallen. He looked 
an hour with the old man, and she left him | so utterly miserable that Henton was moved 
pale, careworn, and agitated. And now the | to pity. He stood completely at bay 
Clerkenwell commission agent had scarce | without prospect of escape. Evil days had 
turned his back on the house when the maid ‘fallen upon him, and yet more crushing 
of-all-work announced Mr. Herton Fairlock. misfortune could only be averted by parting 
The girl readily perceived that the visitor was ' with what looked like a great bribe of five 
unwelcome, for her master being nervously thousand pounds ! 
excited was startled as if by fright when she “Will the giving away of this money end 
entered the room. Then Mr. Raggles’ mouth ‘the business and bring me peace?” he asked, 
went awry as usual when he was displeased. in a voice tremulous with passion. “ Will 

Henton was not very affectionately re- James Chandler and that meddlesome woman 
ceived, and his host gave signs of harbouring keep clear of my path if I half ruin myself to 
more incivility in his heart than he chose oblige them?” 


should pass his lips. It was Mr. Raggles’} “ They will never trouble you again.” 
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“Then the money shall be paid,” con- 
tinued the old man ; “ but remember I will 
never speak again to any of James Chandler's 
friends. There, Mr. Fairlock, I have said 
all I have to say; perhaps you will now 
retire.” 

“ During my whole experience I never did 
a more effective stroke of business in half-an- 
hour,” said Henton, as he retraced his steps 
to Rose Cottage. Meanwhile he little 
thought how the way had been prepared, and 
how the victory, which he supposed was his 
own, had been won by another. 

“IT feel ruined and humiliated,” solilo- 
quized Mr. Raggles on finding himself again 
alone; “ but they shall all of them smart for 
this !” 

Passing over some weeks in our history we 
are to suppose ourselves in the midst of early 
autumn, the season in which Nature, after 
having exhausted her treasuries, provides a 
transformation scene of varied hues before 
spreading out her winter landscape. To the 
eye of every passenger Rose Cottage still ap- 
peared attractive amid the surrounding beauty. 
The changing colours of September set off 
the little domain no less than did the foliage 
of June. 

Mr. Raggles was true to his word. The 
money—the terrible five thousand pounds— 
was paid, and accepting that payment as a 
compromise, those concerned abandoned all 
threatened law proceedings, though,as James 
confessed, his stepfather richly deserved 
exposure and punishment on account of the 
treatment received by ‘his mother. The 
punishment, if it were to come, was now left 
in the hands of a higher power. 

In the meantime, parting from five thousand 
pounds proved a severe ordeal to the old 
trader, and the pallor which for some weeks 
overspread his features apparently betokened 
the curtailing of his life by several years by 
this raid upon his hoards. Yet by such an 
economist even untoward events were turned 
to profit. This unparalleled misfortune made 
a passable excuse for refusing Mr. Horrocks 
the assistance he required. The latter asked 
for five hundred pounds in aid of his trading 
extension scheme, so that at least the sum of 
five hundred pounds was saved. So reasoned 
Mr. Cheatem, who himself, glad to escape an 
awkward dilemma, now congratulated his 
client on the happy termination of the dis- 
pute. Then besides, Mr. Cheatem ‘assured 
his client that he ought to consider himself 
fortunate in getting off so easily. 

Nor was the failure of the money supply 
the only disappointment which overshadowed 


Mr. Horrocks. In the cursory surveys he 
took of the world, Mr. Horrocks naturally 
judged mankind by his own not very exalted 
standard. He well knew how gladly Henry 
Horrocks would undertake any questionable 
actions even for the low consideration of 
five pounds each, and therefore it was abso- 
lutely incomprehensible how mere newspaper 
people could resist the temptation of saying 
anything one might choose to dictate for 
twenty times five pounds. Such, neverthe- 
less, appeared to be the sombre truth. Mr. 
Horrocks had read the smart and oftentimes 
piquant leaders of the Daily Trumpeter for 
years, though now, alas! for the first time 
he heard that the great journal gloried in 
what its conductors were pleased to call 
‘principle. In reply to some questions asked 
of well-informed friends, Mr. Horrocks was 
|informed that the paper would not become 
a medium of dishonest puffing. ‘This slight 
rebuff was as singular as trying, though not 
to allow his progress to be obstructed by 
| straws, Mr. Horrocks boldly took the West 
End shop, filled his window with lying 
placards, published flaming advertisements, 
and promised himself that he should drive 
through in spite of his father-in-law’s parsi- 
mony and the adverse reports concerning 
the Daily Trumfpeier. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—ELIZA APPEARS ON 
TWO OCCASIONS. 

Mr. Horrocks was undoubtedly a man of 
perseverance, and a little opposition seemed 
to produce the wholesome effect of making 
him go doggedly forward. He was also in a 
sense an inventive genius, or thought he was, 
which in his case amounted to about the same 
thing. He had made use of all the means he 
could think of to prevail on his father-in-law 
to come forward with assistance, and so far he 
had not succeeded. 

“ Look here, father,” he said one day, when 
the sore place in the old man’s heart caused 
by the obstruction of James Chandler's 
45,000 was not yet healed—“ look here, 
father, I’m bound to make a fortune yet.” 

“ Ah, very likely ; 1 hope sometimes that 
you have something in you,” replied Mr. 
Raggles. “Go along cautiously at first—slow 
and sure, my lad, slow and sure will win.” 

“T heard of a general the other day who 
was quick and sure, and I believe I have some 
of his blood in my veins,” said Mr. Horrocks. 
“ But I’ve come to tell you that I have an 
idea worth a fortune.” 
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“* Give it vent by all means,” said the father- 
in law. 

“ Well, so far, I’ve traded just as a first-class 
herbalist, for the future I intend to rank 
among eminent patent medicine venders,” 

“ How shall you manage that ?” asked the 
old man. 

“T just said that I’d got an idea; I’m 
going to found a pill,” answered the other. 

“What, is that all? Can’t you get beyond 
those pills ?” 

“Stop, my good sir; I give you my word 





that fifty pounds would complete the thing 
triumphantly. 

“ T'll give you four times fifty if you can 
get the Daily Trumpeter to meet your wishes,” 
said Mr. Raggles, when his enterprising son 
in-law had fully explained the grand scheme. 
“T’ll give them a hundred for their services, 
and you shall have another hundred as a re- 
ward for your ingenuity—on the day that the 
advertisement appears—mind, not before.” 





‘“‘ That’s a bargain ; and now I’m off by the 


/next train,” cried the delighted Horrocks, 


of honour that this idea of mine is worth | rising as he spoke, and hastily taking leave of 
thousands of pounds,” cried Mr. Horrocks in | his relative. He hastened to London in a 
that calm determined manner which he knew| state of elation such as he had not lately 
would have weight with his father-in-law. | experienced. He had persevered long and 

“ And yet pills are pills, according to my | worked hard, and now at last success was 
way of thinking,—you can’t make either more | crowning his efforts! As regarded those re- 
or less of them,” drily remarked the tempted [ports he once listened to concerning the 











capitalist. 

“ My good sir, do be reasonable ; the whole 
thing hangs upon a name,” replied Mr. 
Horrocks ; and then, lowering his not very 
musical voice, and affecting the looks of a man 
who was revealing a tremendous secret, he 
added, “ I’ve chosen a name for mine that 
will create a complete mania for them—/“e 
Universal Herbal Abyssinian Pills.’ Waving 
proceeded thus far, Mr. Horrocks leaned back 
in his chair, wiped his heated brow, and 
seemed to be waiting for that word of com- 
mendation which he had justly earned. 

*¢ An outlandish name; I doubt if it will 
take,” said Mr. Raggles. 

‘*Take, my dear sir? trust me for its 
taking, but that’s only half of the story. To 
carry out my scheme | want a hundred pounds 
ready money. My mind is too active for my 
means,—the road to fortune would be made 
smooth if I had but a hundred pounds.” 

Hereupon Mr. Horrocks explained that 
darling scheme of his, the scheme to bribe the 
Daily Trumpeter. The thing had been thought 
of some time before, and the great idea was 
perfectly original. He supposed that if some 
substantial sum of money were offered, the in- 
fluential daily journal would readily insert a 
leading article in which should be set forth 
the healing virtues and strengthening pro- 
perties in general of the Universal Herbal 
Abyssinian Pills. If that were once done, 
and if such a testimony were reproduced in 
advertisements as being taken from the Daily 
Trumpeter, a fortune could be made without a 
doubt. How cruel the hardship then to be fet- 
tered for want ofa paltry hundred pounds under 
such circumstances ! A hundred pounds? The 
matter might be accomplished for fifty. Mr. 
Horrocks was ready to give his word of honour 





| “honour” of the great daily journal, they were 
|moonshine,—it was unreasonable to accept 
| them as anything better. = 

“ He bribe the Daily Trumpeter with a 
paltry hundred pounds! the most comical 
| thing I’ve heard this ten years,” soliloquized 
|Mr. Raggles when alone in his favourite 





| Sanctum. “He might as well try and bribe 
|a peacock to sing by offering it a sparrow’s 


| feather for its tail. They wouldn’t give him 
ifive lines for five hundred pounds.” This 
|was strictly correct. The Daily Trumpeter 
'gloried in “ honour,” and since the affair of 
Mr. Crinkle and the Royal Patent Inkstand 
Company the management of the financial 
department of the paper had been zealously 
overlooked at head-quarters. This was well 
understood by the old merchant, and hence 
the seeming readiness with which he made 
the magnanimous offer of the two hundred 
pounds. Mr. Raggles comforted himself 
with the thought that he had at least shown 
a readiness to assist a friend under certain 
conditions. Those conditions might be im- 
possible, but they were none the less reason- 
able on that account. fees 

When he arrived in town Mr. Horrocks 
found that he could scarce restrain his im- 
patience, so eager was he to complete the 
businessin hand. Onward he went, maintain- 
ing his briskest pace until he was actually in 
—— Street, and before a huge pile of build- 
ings—the home of the Daily Trumpeter. 
A clerk was first encountered, but such was 
Mr. Horrocks’s important business that he 
boldly asked to see the manager, the chief 
editor, or whoever was first in command. 
The subordinates eyed the stranger with 
suspicious curiosity, but nevertheless he was 





presently admitted into the editor’s room, as 
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it was not deemed safe.to turn away a gentle- 
man who seemed to be burdened with some 
communication of a weighty kind. 

There were two gentlemen in the room; 
one was an elderly man, who was at once 
recognised by the intruder as Mr. Dupont, 
the honest lawyer of Ashdale; the other, 
who was much younger, sat at a table, and 
he looked up impatiently as the door opened 
to admit Mr. Horrocks, as though he could 
ill afford to be interrupted in his duties, Mr. 
Dupont sat at leisure near a window, and as he 
read the last number of the paper while wear- 
ing both his hat and gloves, he appeared to 
be a casual caller, and not an official of the 
establishment. The unexpected apparition 
of the lawyer was not reassuring, though as 
he had proceeded so far Mr. Horrocks 
was not to retreat. 

“T’ve called, sir, on a matter that affects 
the public interest,” began the medicine 
vender. “I just thought that you could 
render me some assistance, and confer a 
boon on the world.” 

“ Be as brief as possible, if you please, in 
your explanations,” curtly remarked the man 
at the table. 

“Well, the fact is, I’ve just introduced into 
the market a very valuable medicine called the 
Universal Herbal Abyssinian Pills, and I 
want you to insert me a leading article for a 
consideration—say fifty pounds.” 

“We shall decidedly decline your liberal 
offer, sir,” said the man atthe table. “We 
have had this sort of thing broached before, 
but in more decent terms.” 

“ Make it a hundred pounds then!” said 
Mr. Horrocks, thinking that gold must surely 
force its way. 

The man at the table made no reply ; he 
resumed his work, and seemed to be as much 
absorbed as though no other person were 
present. The elderly gentleman had risen 
to his feet, however, and his brow darkened 
as he raised his glass to eye the stranger. 

“Who are you, sir?” he asked sternly, 
“that dare enter this office, and in my 
presence dare tender your contemptible 
bribes? My name, sir, is Dupont; I have a 
large share in Zhe Daily Trumpeter, and 
while my influence remains what it is you 
will need to go elsewhere to get your nostrums 
either puffed or advertised,” 

The tone of Mr. Dupont was so unmistak- 
ably hostile that the would-be benefactor of 
hisraceacted afterthe example of another cele- 
brated personage from whom we have learned 
for all time that the better part of valour is 
discretion. At first Mr. Horrocks felt in- 


clined to make a defiant stand ; but when he 
remembered the power of the great journal, 
because of its extensive popularity, he uttered 
a few formally polite words by way of adieu 
and beat a hasty retreat. The Daily 
Trumpeter scheme was manifestly a total 
failure, and hence there was little likelihood 
of Mr. Raggles ever being called upon to 
advance the two hundred pounds he had so 
generously talked about. 

While these things were happening our old 
friend Eliza Sprint had become unwontedly 
interested in the movements of Mr. Horrocks ; 
for in Eliza’s opinion that gentleman’s pills 
so far resembled himself that they were a 
sham. She had also heard an opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Chandler the chemist to the 
effect that, while a good patent medicine 
might really be a blessing to the people, it 
was perfectly scandalous when an ignorant 
man—a mere empiric, was allowed to trade 
on popular credulity. Remembering this, 
Eliza’s womanly curiosity was excited when 
she learned that the herbalist’s premises in 
Quellum Street hard by were forsaken, and 
when she found on the closed shutters of the 
shop a really great ‘announcement if measured 
by the size of the characters in which it was 
put forth :— THE EMPoRIUM OF THE UNI- 
VERSAL HERBAL ABYSSINIAN PILLS IS RE- 
MOVED TO PIEPOWDER CouRT, REGENT 
STREET.—MRr. Horrocks, PROPRIETOR.” 

After reading this notice, Eliza walked as 
far as the locality indicated. The business 
premises were large and handsome when 
compared with those vacated at Clerkenwell, 
and the windows were filled with numberless 
testimonials testifying to the potency of the 
wonderful medicine. These were for the 
most part “ dummy”? or got-up letters ; and 
where the sham was too palpable to deceive, 
they awakened not a little indignation. Mr. 
Chandler had read them during one of his 
rambles within the four miles radius of 
Paddington Green, and had he not exercised 
considerable self-restraint, he would have 
poked his walking-stick through the window. 
With feelings nearly akin to those of the 
chemist, Eliza stood for a few minutes before 
the shop, and then entered. Mr. Horrocks 
was out; but a younger and by no means 
full-witted brother of the principal was in 
attendance. 

“Could you oblige by telling me where 
Abyssinia is?” asked Eliza, abruptly, as she 
seated herself by the counter. 

“Well, ma’am, it’s a great empire some- 
where in the South Seas—a very wonderful 





country,” replied young Mr. Horrocks. 
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“T suppose everybody takes these famous 
pills over there, from the king down to the 
very field workers?” Eliza further inquired. 

“Oh yes, ma’am, the advantage of doing so 
is so great that no one attempts to do without 
them,” said the youth. 

Eliza was about to say something in return 
when Mr. Horrocks himself appeared, and 
to this gentleman the good woman was well 
known as a person who had done much to 
advance the cause of James Chandler. The 
brow of the quack darkened with rage when 
he saw who was in his house, and he asked 
Eliza, in fierce tones, how she dared to show 
her face in that shop. 

“T came to make a few inquiries about 
Abyssinia and the pills,” quietly replied 
Eliza. “I never knew before that it was 
one of the South Sea Islands, Well, well, 
I'll go now—all a sham, founded in ignorance 
and impudence.” 

“Will you go?” cried Mr. Horrocks, in a 
voice hoarse with rage, “or will you provoke 
me until I give you in charge ?” 

‘‘ Don’t be foolish, man; I’ve survived a 
good many threats from your connections,” 
answered the lone woman, in a calm voice, 
that contrasted favourably with the agitation 
of Mr. Horrocks; and then, as she prepared 
to leave, she added, “‘ Remember that Eliza 
Sprint has her eye upon you. You're scat- 
tering your lies all over the town, and 
persuading people to buy your rubbish as a 
valuable medicine ; but while justice lives, 
you stand on a precipice, from which you 
may be hurled at any moment.” 

“Tf that audacious woman really means 
to oppose us, the pilis are as good as a 
failure,” said Mr. Horrocks, as his visitor left 
the shop and passed out of Piepowder Court. 
“She has already cost us £5,000, and she 
looks as though she meant further mischief.” 

But to turn from Mr. Horrocks to more 
attractive characters, we shall find that the 
events of the summer had proved blessings 
in disguise to James Chandler. He acknow- 
ledged the good influence exercised over 
him by Henton Fairlock. James perceived, 
too, how he lately stood on the brink of a 
precipice ; and had not Providence sent one 
with a message of warning and counsel, he 
would probably have gone over into the 
abyss of ruin beneath. He was now making 
a temporary home of Rose Cottage—Mr. 
Dool still remaining the guest of Mr. Spendel, 
—and confessed to having found more peace 
and comfort than ever he knew before. 
Besides, he entertained new plans for the 
future. 


Had James Chandler felt disposed to live 
a comfortable life merely, he could have 
enjoyed ease with the competence he now 
possessed. His longings, however, lay not 
in the direction of idleness ; for an idle life, 
he well knew, would be an unhappy life. 
Moreover, had he looked only to the aug- 
menting of his income by industry, he could 
have accepted an appointment in the bank 
of Jamesand Harebell, which was generously 
offered. 

In turning from these and from other 
alluring prospects, James Chandler’s action 
witnessed that an entire change had taken 
place in his aims and views. Advised by 
Henton Fairlock, he now gave attention to 
literary affairs, so that ultimately he might 
perhaps wholly devote his life and talents to 
this kind of work ; and should circumstances 
be favourable, he might even think of 
preaching the gospel. James's literary capa- 
city and speaking powers sanctioning his 
taking this course, he proposed studying for 
two or three sessions at a Scotch university. 

Other thoughts also gained entrance into 





James Chandler's mind, thoughts which were 
not unwelcome. Hedid notwisheventoappear 
to be a misznthrope. There was no reason 
why life should not be enjoyable, even while 
practising self-denialin somethings. Blessed 
with the means and the capacity proper for 
enjoying the present there was the more reason 
why another should be asked to share his lot. 
Thus reasoned James Chandler, meanwhile 
thinking that he reasoned well. A single man 
may be useful in philanthropic work—a 
married man should be doubly useful. So 
furtherreasoned James Chandler, and thought 
he reasoned well. 

One night, as James and Henton laid aside 
their work, and were resting at ease on their 
desks according to usual custom, before going 
to bed, James asked Henton whether he 
thought there was any objection to be raised 
against the custom of cousins marrying ; and 
when Henton replied that he thought not 
under given conditions, James appeared well 
pleased with the answer. 

Why the question was asked admitted of 
easy explanation. James found himself cap- 
tivated by the easy grace and valuable quali- 
ties which adorned the person of Mary 
Chandler, who on several recent occasions 
had accompanied her brother to Rose Cottage 
on half-holiday afternoons. The earliest 
symptom of any interesting consequences 
likely to arise from this frequent meeting of 





the young people, appeared in the pride which 
James felt whenever he looked upon the 
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pretty rosebud which ornamented the stem 
of the Chandler family tree. After looking 
on Mary again and again with increasing 
satisfaction, James asked himself why he 
should not graft that rosebud into his own 
branch of the parent stem. 

Doubtless such a question was natural 
enough. Nor was it unreasonable when, from 
soliloquizing over Mary’s charms and his own 
wishes, James proceeded to question the fair 
object herself on the question dear to his own 
heart. After a little word-fencing and divers 
blushes Mary unconditionally surrendered to 
her besieger, and consequently, on obtaining 
the consent of her parents, became the 
betrothed of her handsome and gifted cousin. 

This was the aspect of affairs when just be- 
fore dusk one evening, and while James was 
enjoying an airing in the garden of Rose 
Cottage, he observed the tall figure of Eliza 
Sprint, with folded arms leaning over the gate 
and awaiting his approach. He walked up to 
within a few paces of where the stranger 
stood, to make sure she was the person he 
supposed her to be. 

‘James Chandler, I see you as your own 
mother’s son once more,” said Eliza, quietly. 
* These are pleasant lanes when one can walk 
about in them without thinking of other’s un- 
righted wrongs. Wrong inyour case is atoned 
for now.” 

“‘ You are Eliza Sprint,” said James. 

“ That is my name, James Chandler, and I | 
come to wish you joy in your new prospects, 
I knew your mother, and served her until 
I won herconfidence. Ay, poor soul, the last 





thing I promised her was that I would do what 
I could to see you righted.” | 

** And you have helped me more than I can | 
thank you for by mere words,” replied James. | 
“ The papersin the box at Taunton have never | 
been wanted, afier all. What care you took of | 
them !” 


Eliza laughed, and said she was glad of it, 
for there would necessarily have been some 
hazard in a trial. Then she raised herself 
from the gate, and drawing her shawl closely 
around her shoulders, stood as if trying to 
recollect something she wished to say before 
departing. 

“‘ James Chandler, you are inexperienced, 
but what does that matter? You have your 
own, and I have satisfaction. You are the 
favoured son of an unfortunate mother. You 
see I have had a little to do with getting back 
to you your mother’s fortune. When I found 
out what was the true state of affairs I went 
to Mr. Raggles, and after an hour’s talk 
managed to frighten him. At first, in his 
rage, he ordered me out of the house, called 
me names, and even threatened me. Then, 
when he found out how well I knew all about 
his doings in the banknote affair and other 
things, he begged of me to spare his grey 
hairs. Only on condition of his giving you 
back your rights did I consent to spare him. If 
he had not given in I would have exposed him 
to the world! I would have dogged his 
footsteps to the end of Azs days or to the end 
of mine. A few hours after I left, Mr. Fair- 
lock called on the old gold-worshipper, and 
of course found it easy and comfortable to 
drive along the road I had levelled. James 
Chandler, if I havedone you any service worth 
owning, thank me by living worthy of your 
mother, whom my mother helped to wrong.” 

“ Eliza !” 

It was James who called. He would fain 
have spoken longer with his friend and adviser. 
He called in vain, for his visitor, walking 
away, suddenly turned a curve in the lane, 
and was lost to view. The only answer re- 
turned came in the echo which seemed to 
animate the neighbouring shrubberies of 
Ashdale Grange, and the echo returned but 
one word—HEliza ! 
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BRIEF MEMORIALS OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


MINISTER OF THE BARONY CHURCH, GLASGOW, &c. 


AN EPITOME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF **MARY POWELL.” 
Part III. 


On January 23rd he had his first touch of, 


illness in the heel; and, alas! his speech’at 
Calcutta proved the last he was to deliver in 
India. From the work gone through in that 


single day it is not wonderful that at mid-| 
night he found himself prostrated by illness. | 


The doctors tried severe measures, and he 
was quite submissive in their hands, but he 
could not temporize with his illness. On 
February gth all his plans were changed, and 
he was to leave India for Scotland on March 
3rd. He found no words to express his sense 
of the kindness he received from Sir John 
Lawrence and all his Indian friends. He 
was met by Mrs. Macleod at Alexandria, and 


they came home by Malta, Sicily, Naples, | 


Rome, and Marseilles. In spite of some 
benefit derived from the voyage, his strength 
was visibly broken, and his limbs betrayed 
increased symptoms of gout, accompanied 


by sharp pains, which he liked to call neu-| 


ralgia. 

His reception by the General Assembly 
on his return deeply touched him; he could 
hardly fancy he was alive ; he was delighted 
to find how marvellously well his people had 
behaved in his absence. 

On Sept. 14th, 1868, he visited the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Edinburgh at Abergeldie, 
and was much better for the trip; he found 
the air cold and bracing ; all were most kind. | 
The Prince spoke to him about only preach- 
ing twenty minutes, “ but he extended it to| 
forty-seven, and they kindly said they wished | 
it had been longer. The Prince’s whole views | 
as to his duty to Scotland and Ireland, as| 
well as England, were very high. ~He spoke 
most kindly and wisely of Ireland, and seems | 
determined to run all risks, as he did, to do} 
his duty to her.” 

“ Jan., 1870.—We had our old gathering | 


“ Oct. 2nd, preached a sermon on ‘ War and 
God’s Judgments,’ which the Queen asks 
me to publish, and to dedicate to herself, as 
soon as possible—not a line having been 
written.” 

The last years of his life were marked by 
the manner in which his character ripened, 
but as his health became more broken he 
spoke and acted as one who knew the time 
was short. In April, 1871, at Sir W. Jenner’s 
advice, he went to Ems, and for a time found 
benefit from the waters. He had a happy 
time with his family during the holidays. 
He went to London in February to take part 
in the public thanksgiving at St. Paul’s for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 

On the 3rd of June he was to enter his 
sixty-first year, and he expressed a strong 


| desire to have all his family with him on that 


day, that it seemed to indicate a feeling of 
approaching death. When the day came, he 
spent it chiefly in writing to valued friends, 
and in quiet meditations. ‘The doctors,” 
he says, “tell me I am in danger, and that 
unless I give up work I may not live. I 
have been ill the last sixteen years. The 
doctors tell me I must give up worry; by 
their command I gave up last Thursday the 
convenership of the India Mission. I feel 
this; I spoke an hour and a half on the 
subject, but the reports of my speech are 
fearful, empty of all I said that is really 
worth anything, and full of absurdities I 
never did say. I shall probably print it.” 

His birthday was kept by his family with 
haunting fears of a coming change. His 
worn and shattered aspect, and his sad and 
tender bearing, suggested painful forebodings 
to those who loved him which they could ill 
conceal. 

On the following Thursday he took his 








on the first of the year, at Shandon, my be-| mother and aunt a drive in an open carriage. 
loved mother, alive and hearty, at the head; A keen east wind came on, and in his 
of our table! Such mercies are awful, and| anxiety for his aunt he wrapped his own 
very rare it is in a man of fifty-eight to have} plaid round her, and exposed himself to a 
such a mother. |chill which proved fatal to him. He was 
“Saturday, rst Oct.,dined with Her Majesty. | seized with shivering on his return, and to 








































































































































Ngatangiia marks the spot where Iro first 
landed in his new home. At Titikaveka a 
vast quantity of sandstone (kea) is on the 
beach, and is found on no other part of 
Rarotonga. It came to be believed that 
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keep up his mother’s spirits talked more than That morning, when one of his brothers || |] 
he should have done that evening, but before | saw him, he described a dream which seemed ‘ 
parting for the night poured out his soul in a | for the time to fill him with happiness. ' 
prayer that melted every heart. “TI thought,” he exclaimed, “that the whole | ; 
His restlessness at night became dreadful, | Punjaub was suddenly Christianized! and 
and to allay it Mrs. Macleod had his bed re- | such noble fellows, with their native churches | f 
moved into the drawing-room. To secure | and clergy !” y 
him entire rest, measures were taken for his} Oh that it might be true! He lived till : 
giving up every kind of work for six months. | the Sunday, when two of his daughters went ‘ 
He heard of this with outward composure, | to kiss him before going to church. The : 
but when Mrs. Macleod joined him in the | bells had ceased, when Mrs. Macleod, going 
drawing-room she found him nearly fainting. | to the door for a minute, heard a sudden cry { b 
Reviving after a little, he said how delightful | of “ Mother! mother!” and quickly looking q 
it would be to take his family to Cannstadt. | round, saw his head had fallen back. dl 
The rapid sinking of his strength, and | There was a soft sigh ; and gently, as one t 
medical examination, showed that effusion | sinking into sleep, his spirit entered the s 
had taken place into the pericardium. inheritance of the saints in light. a 
a) fs 204 pai eee rl 
ik sé 
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p: 
Part X. 
| m 
A FEW years after the introduction of|is the circumstance that pieces of “sacred | ™ 
Christianity into the, Hervey group, about/sandstone” were put on board their canoes ot 
1826, a young Rarotongan accompanied Mr. | to insure the safety of the voyagers. x 
Williams to Mangaia, and astonished the| ‘Terei is a worthy man, and has made a = 
men of that day by stating that one of those | consistent profession of Christianity for many | eas 
double canoes commanded by Iro and Tua-|years. The old man said that the story of || bs 
vera reached Ngatangiia in safety. Kainuku,/ their origin had never been forgotten by the ath 
the chief of that part of Rarotonga, gave the| exiles. For himself, he had a strong desire ce 
exiles a kind reception, allotting to them an |(o visit the land of his ancestors (Mangaia), = 
entire district at Titikaveka, which occupies | but his duties as chief forbade him to indulge - 
relatively the same position at Rarotonga}his wish. His name refers to the fading out- the 
which Tamarua, the original home of Iro,|line of the rocky shore of his ancestral home. the 
does with respect to Mangaia. Like other} This good man has recently passed away to ot 
heathens of Polynesia, the Rarotongans were | the better world. pla 
always fighting. ‘The valour of these exiles} A young man named Taora was left behind 
assisted materially in after years in raising|detained by his uncle, Manini, who little 
the tribe with which they were incorporated|recked what his fate would be. Tuanui, 
to the proud position which it enjoyed in| “lord of Mangaia,” wished to offer a sacrifice 
1823, the date of the discovery of Rarotonga | to the sanguinary Rongo ; none would be so 
by Mr. Williams. “In proof of this,” said}acceptable in Azs eyesas the friendless Taora. 
Terei, the acknowledged head of this little} It happened that a grand dance was to come || 
colony, “we alone are permitted to eat} off by torchlight; the intended victim would 
turtle and other royal fish when caught by|be present as a matter of course. Tuanui || 
ourselves.” resolved to take this opportunity of killing 
A block of sandstone in the harbour at} Taora with his own hand, and for this purpose 





under his gay “ tiputa,” or loose upper gar- 
ment, concealed a small stone adze. «ay « 

Just before the torches were lighted and 
the dance was about to lead off, it was 
whispered in Taora’s ear, “Run for your 





this sandstone foundation of their new home 
actually accompanied Iro in his flight, and 
complaisantly settled down in its present 


life ; you will be slain to-night.” But Taora 
well knew that if the chiefs were resolved to 
slay him he could not escape. He therefore 





position! The foundation of this wild fancy 





refused to run, but dressed himself with 
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unusual care, and even had the audacity to 
steal the beautiful shells which hung around | 
the neck of the god Motoro. ‘Taora now took | 
his place in the dance, admired of all for his 
gay trappings and his energetic participation 
in all the required evolutions. Merrily the 
dance went on, few suspecting the bloody | 
tragedy to be enacted in the name of great | 
Rongo. 

About midnight, when half the songs had | 
been recited, the supreme chief of Mangaa | 
quietly stepped up in front of Taora, who knew | 
that his last moment had arrived, and by one | 
well-aimed blow closed the career of the ill- 
fated dancer. The blood of the victim be- 
smeared the sacred necklace of Motoro, as 
the wearer intended. The dance was thus 
rudely brought to a close, but the required 
sacrifice was that night laid on the altar of 
the god of war, and peace was again pro- 
claimed. Happier far if Taora had accom- 
panied the exile Iro to Rarotonga. _ 

The last words of Iro sank deep into the 


Rori, and many others were slain. Iro’s wish 
was gratified, as in this fight for the first time 
the original ruling tribe was split into adverse 
factions, brother fighting against brother, | 
thus preparing the way for their final over- | 
throw some years later at the hands of their | 
oracle, Mautara. 

The man who wrought all this dire con- | 
fusion, “ House-on-the-waves,” had a presen- | 
timent of defeat and death. The night pre- 
vious to the battle of Maueue, Arekare went | 
with his en wives to catch fish on the reef for | 
a final feast. It was an invariable custom to | 
enjoy a feast before going to battle, as one | 
might not survive to eat again. Amongst | 
the many wives of Arekare, au, the beauty 
of her day, was his favourite. They returned 
by torchlight to the encampment, each wife 
carrying her own basket of fish, whilst their 
joint husband held in his hand a spear. The 
descent to the interior is still difficult; by* 
night it is dangerous, a single false step might 
precipitate one to the bottom. All had gone 














mind of Arekare—“ House on the waves,”—a|down but Eiau and Arekare. The favourite 
new and sad memorial name. The one’ was about to descend, when her loving husband 
object of his life now was to foment quarrels pushed her over the precipice! Fjiau was much 
amongst the principal men of the day with a/ injured by her fall, particularly her pretty 
view to war. Several years of unquiet rule|face. Covered with blood, she demanded 
under Tuanui had passed away when Arekare | of Arekare, who seemed quite unconcerned, 
coliected a number of his friends and made why he thus treated her. “ /¢ was only an 
a successful night attack upon those chiefly | acczdent,” remarked her husband. LEiau easily 
concerned in the expulsion of Iro. The) divined the truth; it was the clear presenti- 
murder of Vivi and Tito by Tamangoru a! ment in his mind that he would be slain to- 
short time previously was thought little of at | morrow, and then the lovely Eiau would 
the time as they were friendless. But now belong to one of his mortal foes. Arekare’s 
the case was quite different, and immediate | grief was that she was not killed outright. 
preparations were made fora battle that took She lived many years afterwards, much dis- 
place at Maueue on the east of the island. figured by this “accident,” a slave in the 
In that fight Tuanui, Arekare, the father of | household of Mautara. 


LAMENT FOR IRO THE EXILE. BY KOROA ; 


Circa A.D., 1791. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Thy last charge, O Iro, to Arekare was— 
Split up the clan of Ngariki ; 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata,' now the tribe of Tetipi mourns.” 


TuUMU. 
Taiku io, e Iro e, ia Arekare— 
Naau ake ia Ngariki. 
E tae koe i te kao nu momoke 
I Araata ; te é o Tetipi ka eva é! 


FOUNDATION. 
Start now on thy voyage, O Iro; 
Pati has furnished Tuavera with a craft, 
Alas, Akaina! our sun disappears in the horizon ! 


PAPA. 
Tuku atu tei te moana, e Iro, | 
Tei ia Pati te vaka i Tuavera. 
Ko Akaina, te ra torikiriki tatou é ! 








' The marae of Motoro was named Araata, where | the circumstance of a single cocoa-nut tree of a rare 
only the dominant tribe of Ngariki might worship. | yellow kind growing in the idol grove. On account of 


This tribe, hostile to the exiles, is compared to a lofty | the supposed sanctity of the place it was never climbed, 
palm growing at Araata, and looking disdainfully down | nor was the fruit tasted. 
upon all other trees. 


This was doubtless suggested b 2 “ Tetipi,” one of the founders of the Tongan clan. 
e4 y I 8 


RECITED AT “THE DEATH-TALK OF VAIAA.” | 
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THE BANDAGED Foot. 


ALL existing families attribute their preserva- 
tion to the favour and powerful protection of 
one man, Mautara, priest of Motoro. 
more than a hundred years that family ruled 
island. 
(tapere) are the only ones which have never 
changed hands. 

With the rise of this priestly caste the 
modern history of Mangaia may be said to 
commence. 

Ngauta, “e'ght times Jord of Mangaia,”’| tribe. 


the 


Unuunu Tal, 


Taiku io é ia Arekare,— 
Ia Arekare, 
E momotu koe i te ivi roa, 
Ei 00 paa nooku, 
Ka rua vaka o Tetipi ;— 
E no Tauai tei neé atu, 
Ponakava ia Aeru. 
E tae koe i te kao nu momoke 
I Araata ; te é o Tetipi ka eva 6! 


Unuunv Rva. 


Oioi ake i te motuone, — 
I te motuone, 

Tei Vaipia, kua ata paa 

I te tikoru i runga ia Pati, 
Kua panaia e Motoro ; 

Kua tamutu oki Tamangaro é, 
Kua aaki nae Tiaeé ! 

E tae koe i te kaonu momoke 

I Araata ; te é o Tetipi ka eva é! 


Unuunvu Toru. 


Rangakauria é i te maroro é, 
I te maroro é! 
E vaka kura no Tuavera. 
Kua pau Teaaki ! 
Kua tauna te matakeinga o Tetip? 
Poroara io ia Ngariki, 
E tae koe i te kao. nu momoke 
T Araata ; te ¢ o Tetipi ka evae! 
UNUUNU A. 
Kua iti te ri é kumekume tika,— 
Kumekume tika kia maro. 
Kia rou te rua i te matangi. 
Na koao o te vaka, mei tatakina. 
Kua aae, kua ueue— 
I te ara kaa i te tovere. 
Kua viri Iro i tai enua! 
E tae koe i te kao nu momoke 
I Araata ; te €o Tetipi ka evaé! 


Unuunvu RMA. 


Opuopu te uru é no Mangaia é? 
No Mangaia ! 

Kua pueke te ai ki vaenga moana, 
Ki te ata kurakura. 
E kava te kare i te taoa, 

Oromia io Rauaika Nui, 

I te papatua e muna é! 

IK tae koe i te kao nu momoke 

I Araata ; te € o Tetipi ka eva é! 

Aieruacoé! E rangaié! 











First OFFSHOOT. 


Thy last charge to Arekare,— 
To thy friend Arekare, was— 
End their long-continued sway. 
This is the sakes I crave. 
Twice our tribe has been expelled ;— 
Long since Tauai was driven away 
Through the malice of Aeru. 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata, now the tribe of Tetipi mourns. 


SECOND OFFSHOOT. 


The ambush was well laid 
And planned. 

The sacred garments of Pati 

Scared our hereditary foes. 

*Tis Motoro that exiles us. 

The attack of Tamangaro failed 

Through the treachery of Tia. 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata, now the tribe of Tetipi mourns. 


THIRD OFFSHOOT. 


Our noble canoes are completed, 
What models are they ! 
Ornamented with red feathers by Tuavera. 
The tribe Teaaki' is gone ! 
The descendants of Tetipi have disappeared, 
Driven away by merciless Ngariki ! 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata, now the tribe of Tetipi mourns, 


FourTH OFFSHOOT. 


Ah ! the sun shines brightly. 
For once hasten not to set. 
Let the wind blow favourably, 
The ships sail gallantly o’er the ocean. 
The cinet strains, the seams open ; 
Yet the fragile barks hold on their way. 
Perchance Iro will reach some other isle. 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata, now the tribe of Tetipi mourns. 


Shine on ; 


FIf&TH OFFSHOOT. 


The hills of Mangaia are lost to sight. 
Alas for Mangaia ! 

Torches light our pathway o’er the sea 

Where the ruddy sun went down. 

The cruel waves attack our ships, 

Hoping to sink them in mid-ocean, 

And bury them for ever in its depths. 
Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata, now the tribe of Tetipi mourns. 

Aieruaooé! E rangai é! 





{ 


Circa A.D. 1718. 


For 


Their two ancestral districts 





was slain by Ngangati, who assumed the 
supreme temporal sovereignty. Of Ngangati 
it 1s said, that emulating the fame of his pre- 
decessor he became “five times lord of 
Mangaia.”” But one evening when training 
his yam-vines over some low bushes he was 
in turn slain by his own nephew, Akatara, who 
declared himself supreme chief by the will 
of the gods. 

The head-quarters of the new chief were on 





1 “ Teaaki,” a branch of the once powerful Tongan 
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SAVAGE LIFE IN 
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the eastern part of the island, at Ivirua. The 
constant wars of that period had hitherto 
made but little difference to “the mouth- 
piece of the god Motoro,” who was perfectly 
safe amid all the bloodshed. A change 
now came over the scene. The bosom friend 
and confidential adviser of the new tempo- 
ral sovereign was Aro, who recommended 
Akatara to root out the priestly family of 
Mautara as the surest way of perpetuating 
his own authority. 

A great feast was to come off at Ivirua for 
the formal installation of Akatara. The 
principal people of the island would attend it. 
An armed party were to hide themselves 
in the long grass to await the arrival of 
Mautara and his two famous sons. At a 
preconcerted signal they were to surround 
and slay all three. Success seemed certain, 
as no man ever went armed to a feast. 

The plot was arranged by Akatara and 
Aro at midnight, when all were wrapped in 
slumber. <A few yards from the conspirators 
slept their cousin Karua, who, roused by a 
low murmur of voices, drank in every word 
with intense interest. She inwardly resolved 
at all risks to save her brother-in-law Raumea, 
second son of Mautara. 

On the following evening the women went 
on a grand fishing excursion, on account of 
the approaching feast. Karua met with con- 
siderable success. Arrived within a mile of 
Raumea’s residence, she contrived to lag 
behind the throng of women ; and quenching 
her torch, hid basket and scoop-net, having 
first taken out of it a large fish. Karua now 
ran as for her life along a narrow pathway 
to the interior. The rough road, wind- 
ing between frowning jagged rocks, is not 
very agreeable even by broad daylight. 
Arrived at the house of her brother-in-law, 
she hastily opened the sliding door, and in so 
doing roused Raumea, Karua gave him the 
fish, and said, “ This is yours; it may be 
your last, for your death is resolved upon if 
you attend the feast. Only let it not be 
known that I warned you.” 

She had accomplished her purpose. Away 
she sped through total darkness by the road 
she had come. Upon reaching the sea again 
she relit her torch, took up her basket 
and net, and hurried after her companions. 
To do this she had to walk several miles, 
fishing all the way, until she found them at a 
certain spot supping on part of the spoil. 
Her collected manner, as she referred to her 
having fished alone through the night with 
remarkable success, disarmed suspicion. 


Being expert at torch-fishing it was easy for 








her to fill her basket, whilst the others were 
almost empty. 

Night after night torch-fishing for the 
approaching feast went on wherever wind 
and surf favoured. As soon as the finny 
spoil was brought home, it was wrapped in 
ti leaves and cooked, being re-warmed 
each day until the feast came off. No other 
plan was possible for people ignorant of the 
use of salt. 

When every preparation had been com- 
pleted, Aro, in person, made a circuit of the 
island, delivering a formal invitation to all 
the chiefs and landowners. Mautara and 
Teuanuku at once agreed to go; but Raumea 
declined on account of the agony he was 
enduring froma heel scooped by an“ ungakoa,” 
or coral-borer. Everywhere on the reef the 
coral is pierced in a myriad holes by an ani- 
mal which often attains the length of several 
yards. At the entrance the creature is pro- 
tected against attacks by a dense shield, 
whilst the circular edge of the cavity is as 
keen as the edge of the razor. This animal 
grows with the bed of coral, the long cavity 
becoming increasingly large. Young “ un- 
gakoa,” like young oysters, are easily detached 
from the coral by means of a hammer. 
Children eat these “coral-borers” raw, not 
forgetting a supply of cooked taro out of 
their tiny baskets. 

Hence the necessity of using sandals for 
the protection of the feet. Occasionally the 
sandals get loose ; woe betide the luckless 
wight who should then tread with his entire 
weight upon one of these “‘ cobblers’ awls!” 
Round pieces of flesh are in this way scooped 
out of the foot. The thing most dreaded is 
when a bit of it breaks off, remaining behind. 
Months may elapse ere it works out by 
suppuration. 

Aro pressed Raumea to attend the in- 
augural feast; the assembly would not be 
complete without so greata man. Asa landed 
proprietor it was incumbent on him to be pre- 
sent. But Raumea, to the evident chagrin of 
Aro, declared such a thing impossible, for an 
“ ungakoa” had broken off in his foot, and 
he was in great pain. Aro asked to see the 
foot, to which Raumea at once assented, 
The entire foot was covered up with a series 
of bandages. These were removed one after 
the other, with much seeming pain, all 
saturated with blood. And yet the wound 
itself was not reached! Raumea now as- 
sured his visitor that it was impossible for 
him to proceed further on account of exces. 
sive pain. Aro was by this time convinced 





that Raumea was effectually incapacitated 
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from attending the feast. He at once returned 
to Ivirua and told Akatara of his ill success. 
Yet the feast must come off. 

How little did they suspect that the 
bandaged foot was only a ruse, and the 
abundanee of fresh blood which saturated 
the wrappings had been obtained from va/s / 

On the day appointed nearly the whole 
population was present at the feast. ‘There 
was abundance of such good things as the 
island could afford. As soon as the sun 
rose the guests began to arrive; in a short 
time all had come save Raumea, and perhaps 
after all Ae would contrive to be present. 
As a last resource Akatara received the visi- 
tors with every outward mark of respect, but 
proposed to defer the eating of the feast until 
Raumea should come. Akatara correctly 
reasoned that it would be of little use to 
kill Mautara and Teuanuku if the valiant 
Raumea survived to avenge their deaths. All 
three must die together or none. 

Hour after hour passed wearily, the guests 
becoming excessively hungry. Still no Rau- 
mea made his appearance. Late in the after- 
noon this strange feast was disposed of, the 
invariable custom being to divide out and 
eat as soon after daylight as practicable. 

After the lapse of two or three months a 
return feast by Mautara and his sons was to 
come off on the west of the island. A large 
number of fugitives who had survived the 
frequent battles of those days agreed to come 
out of their hiding-places on the appointed 
day, and concealed in the neighbouring 
bushes, engaged to do the bidding of 
Teuanuku and Raumea. Of these armed 
fugitives the most brave was Tokoau, ever 
afterwards associated with his cousin Mautara. 

In the centre of the sacred districts of 
Keia, a spot perfectly level is pointed out as 
the feasting-place. It is known by the name 
of “ Tapati.” It was carefully weeded for 
the occasion ; broad banana leaves and green 
cocoa-nut fronds were thickly strewed over 
the ground. On this natural tablecloth was 
piled abundance of food for the expected 
guests; but underneath the leaves and food 
were hidden spears and wooden swords for a 
deadly fray / 

Atlengththe procession of chiefs connected 
with Akatara arrived, each carrying a fan of 
enormous proportions,* in token of profound 
peace. The guests found the feast-makers 
busy over a preparation of scraped cocoa-nut 
and taro called “foke.” In compliance with 
ancient etiquette each visitor seated himself 


* About four feet in length. 














opposite to one of his friends, and vigor- 
ously began to grate raw taro on madrepore 
coral. 

Raumea wished to save one of these 
doomed men. To this end he seated him- 
self by his side, and getting into conversation 
obligingly offered to clear his head of vermin 
—a proposition most acceptable to Poly- 
nesians of the olden times, on account of the 
great length of their hair, and the circum- 
stance that combs were unknown. Ere the 
task was completed there was a mighty shout, 
“There comes the lord of Mangaia!” Akatara 
came alone, some half-hour after his friends ; 
indicating his rank by not deigning to come 
with the inferior chiefs. On his way to the 
feast he had been stopped by his relative 
Tuakura, who advised him to retrace his 


steps. But Akatara scoffed at the idea of 
danger. Was not the island in a state of 
peace ? 


As this great chief came near, Teuanuku 
rose to his feet, as if to do the honours of the 
occasion. Wiping his hands he enigmatically 
remarked to those about him, “ Era te pipira 
e mou,” ¢.¢., “ Let each seize a mussel-shell” 
Advancing to meet Akatara, he saluted him 
in the now famous words, ‘Ah, brother-in- 
law, how well your new dignity suits you!” 
They now pressed each other’s noses, as in 
token of affection. Every eye was fixed upon 
Teuanuku, who instantly seized his adversary 
by his flowing hair. Almost at the same 
moment each ofthe Mautara clan did the same 
with his astonished neighbour sitting opposite 
to him. But Raumea instead of seizing the 
head he had been cleansing, suddenly grasped 
another, and forced the unwilling neck under 
his immense thigh, waiting to see what the 
other would do. At that moment Raumea 
saw him stoop to pick up a spear in order to 
cleave his skull. By a quick movement 
Raumea caught him too by the hair and 
dragged him to the ground. And now with 
his right hand in the hair of the first victim, 
his left in the hair of the second, he literally 
ground his foes to death on the earth by sheer 
strength! A similar feat of horror was per- 
formed that day by king Kanune. Both 
these warriors are said to have been pos- 
sessed of wonderful strength, and were the 
terror of their contemporaries. Those in 
ambush did their share of that bloody morn- 
ing’s work, in the hope of sharing the lands 
of the slain. Ofthe entire party of Akatara 
only one escaped to tell the tale. As the 
solitary fugitive ran past the dwelling of 
Tuakura loudly lamenting the unhappy fate 
of his murdered friends, the only comfort he 
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received was, “ May your ears “be cooked !*| onset of their foes drawn up in a line at 
Did I not forewarn you all?” | the base of the hills. Mautara and his clan 

The feast was untasted, for it was be-| descended the hill in a single column ; but, 
~ merags with the blood of the guests.}on account of the disparity of numbers, 
Early next morning Mautara and his two! declined to conform to the usual custom of 
famous sons marched a little army over the| ranging themselves in a line parallel with 
hills to Ivirua to do battle with the now|their foes. A sudden rush was made at the 
dispirited tribe of Ngariki, of which Akatara| centre of Ruanae’s army, cutting it at once 
had been the leader. Ruanae now assumed|in two, After a well-contested _ battle 
the command. In point of numbers they! Ruanae “and his clan were compelled to 
had a decided oe standing “thick as|seek refuge in a gloomy stronghold, known 
the eaves of thatch.” By this I understand |as “ The Cave of the Tern” (e anao ‘eakatra). 
that they were eight deep,—double the usual} Tradition expressly declares that Mautara 
number. As the clan of Mautara came in|himself did not fight; that he only carried 
sight the war-dance of Ngariki “caused the|his enormous fan. To the doomed clan of 








earth (seemingly) to tremble under their feet.” | Neariki he was the visible embodiment of 
The old priest exhorted his clan to do their/ their go ss Motoro. To get rid of him the 
best, saying, “ If we fail, we shall certainly be | hand of some unscrupulous atheist must be 
cooked and eaten.” employ ok 
Williams correctly remarks, in the ner Mautara remained simply priest of 


prises, “ Contrary to the usual practice inthe| Motoro; the supreme chieftainship was 
islands, the people of Mangaia do not|reserved for his eldest son, Teuanuku. On 
practise bush-fighting, but meet in an open;account of the considerable numbers of 
plain, from which every shelter is removed.” | Ruanae’s unreconciled clan the pleasant 
The great clan of Ruanae awaited the}drum of peace could not’sound, and human 

* A native curse. life was still insecure. 


WAITING FOR RAIN 


Come, as the gentle rain, dropping 
Over the dry, hot land, 

Waken the seed which lies hidden 
Sown by Thy loving hand ; 

Come, lest I wither and perish, 
Fainting I turn to Thee ; 

Out of Thy fulness filling, 
Come, even unto me! 


WAITING so earnestly waiting, 
For showers of heavenly rain 

To fall on my thirsting spirit, 
And revive it once again ; 

Breaking the midnight watches, 
Waking the dawning light, 

I cry with a deep, deep longing, 
Come, Spirit of might ! 


Take my poor heart and its sighing 
Stream down the showers free, 
Low on the ground I am lying, 
Pleading and waiting for thee ; 
Come then, O mighty Spirit! 
The power, the fulness is Thine ; 
Thou hast promised glad show’rs to the 


Come, for my faith is feeble, 
And love is waxing cold, 
The fetters of earth are binding 

My soul in their magic hold ; 
Come as of old Thou camest 
Unto Thy faithful few ; 


Like them, I am earnestly waiting, thirsty,— 
Grant me a blessing too! 


I believe, let the promise be mine ! 
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ONE MONTH UNDER THE 


April 17, 1871. ]—Eb. 


THE agitation, of which the entry of the 
Prussians into Paris was either the cause or 
the pretext, gave rise from the very first to a 
good deal of uneasiness, but its very serious 
nature was not immediately understood. 
The cannon that weré dragged along in 
triumph, and kept under pretence of not 
allowing them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, the military promenades, the parks 
of artillery formed in different parts of the 
city, all these were of a nature calculated to 
awaken anxious thoughts, but it was also 
possible to attribute them to a passing and 
very natural effervescence, which would disap- 
pear with the return to order of affairs 
generally. When, however, the placards of 
the federation of the Garde Nationale ap- 
peared upon the walls, addressing emphatic 
appeals to the soldiery and people, and con- 
cealing insurrectionary projects, there was 
ground for considering the situation to be 
truly serious. The committee of the federa- 
tion endeavoured to gain the different 
battalions of the National Guard by means 
of factitious adhesions, a few enrolled 
partisans, by the mere fact of their private 
initiative being supposed to represent a whole 
company. 

On the night of the roth or r1th of 
March my company was picketed at the 
Hétel de Cluny; we were to be relieved at 
ten o'clock a.m. Between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning of the 11th I was 
absent from the post. On my return I was 
informed that delegates from the committee 
had been there, endeavouring to obtain the 
adhesion of the company, but they were 
not successful in their attempt, for the 
company, it appeared, had refused to 
give its adhesion to the committee.  IIl- 
disposed persons were, however, not lacking, 
and such especially as were grossly ignorant, 
and quite infatuated about the brilliant lights, 
as they held theirs to be, of their own party. 
Thus, when the false report was spread of 
Rochefort’s death several people maintained 
that this glorious personage, this champion 





{Our correspondent is well known in the literary circles of Paris. 
Communistic war are not only interesting as the result of his own personal experience, but may serve as a 
useful contribution to the history of that strange revolt. 


REIGN OF THE COMMUNE. 


BY LEON FEER. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


His impressions of the French 


His account includes the interval of March 18 to 


of the Commune, this model of Radicals, 
had been poisoned by the adversaries of the 
Republic. 

During the week commencing with the 12th 
of March considerable numbers of troops 
‘entered Paris; I saw them passing along 
| under my window, but I cannot say exactly 
| what their route had been. A part of these 
| established itself in the park of the Luxem- 
| bourg. These soldiers, who had arrived on 
| Tuesday the r4th, or Wednesday the 15th, 
were installed in a most uncomfortable 
manner. As ill luck would have it, the 
weather became very cold on the Wednesday 
evening, and the morning of Thursday the 
16th was marked by a heavy fall of snow. 
Gusts of wind succeeded one another, blowing 
the snow about during several hours, and the 
unhappy soldiers were exposed to all this in- 
clement weather without any shelter what- 
ever. It was enough to make them dis- 
contented. A more comfortable camp, 
however, was soon after established in the 
Luxembourg grounds; tents were set up, 
the temperature improved, and there was 
reason to hope that all might yet go well. 

On the morning of the direful day of the 
18th of March I observed that something 
unusual was going on. Two men were 
passing close under my window, I heard 
them talking together; one said to the other, 
“It is most vexatious that Montmartre will 
not come down.” “ You do not know what 
you want,” replied the other. “We do 
though, and better than you,” rejoined the 
first. Two women presently afterwards 
crossed the boulevard; as they came near 
one was just saying to the other that “ the 
members of the frovisionary Government 
deserved to be hanged.” On going out 
I saw posted up on the walls the proclama- 
tion of the Government announcing its 
formal intention of bringing everything 
back to its proper order, but during the 
whole of that day I was unable well to make 
out what was really going on. I heard it said 
that the soldiers who had been sent to take 
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the cannons at Montmartre had reversed their 
arms. It was also asserted that they had been 
deprived of their bread, because they had 
refused to fight. The groups of soldiers who 
were gathered here and there made protes- 
tation of their love of order, but complained 
of the way in which the service of the Intend- 
ance was carried out, and of being made to 
encamp in the open air when there were 
plenty of barracks unoccupied, where they 
might have had shelter. 

Towards three o’clock, as I was on the 
Quai Voltaire, I saw cannon being drawn 
along, escorted by soldiers, following the 
course of the Seine. These cannon, I was 
told, were coming from La Villete, where the 
soldiers had taken them without striking a 
blow. The Louvre and the Tuileries were 
closed ; no one was allowed to pass that way. 
About mid-day notice was sent me that my 
company was not to be called out from six 
o’clock on Saturday, the 18th, until the same 
hour on Sunday,the 19th; I received an 
invitation at the same time to attend a private 
meeting of the company, where we were 
requested to appear without arms. The time 
for this meeting had been badly chosen, and 
it was evident that it would be counter- 
manded. I went out therefore, knowing that 
I was free until six o’clock, but on returning 
home at three I heard that my company had 
been suddenly convoked for some service, 
but where and for what purpose I knew 
not. I therefore remained at home. 

In the evening, on going to the meeting, I 
found, as I had suspected, that it was not to 
take place, the company being on guard. 
To my inquiries regarding the authority for 
calling the men to arms, I could get no clear 
reply or satisfactory information, and all that 
I did hear led me to suspect that the order 
had emanated from the committee of the 
Federation. I did not choose to respond to 


several of the men, I endeavoured, but without 
success, to make them see how lawless, mon- 
strous, and dangerous was this insurrection. So 
little did they comprehend it, that intending 
to send delegates to the committee of 
the Federation, they came three times to 
ask me to form one of the delegation. I 
rose and said that I refused such an invi- 
tation, that I did not recognise the com- 
mittee, that it was doing a detestable work, 
and tended only to the destruction of the 
Republic. Upon this the question was put 
whether the company recognised the com- 
mittee. The ayes were in the majority, but 
the number of voters was very small, being 
composed only of a portion of the post, 
which itself was far from comprising the whole 
of the company. 

Some delegates were then chosen who 
were to speak with the committee, and who, 
on theirreturn, endeavoured to gain adherents. 
Scarcely ten signatures were got together. 
The company had little sympathy for the 
Federation, but « iat was unfortunate was 
that it entertained ‘ttle more for the Govern- 
ment’; and, worst of all, it was influenced 
very little by a sentiment of legality. 

Meanwhile a placard posted up on the 
walls of the Mairie announced the triumph 
of the insurrection, and the taking possession 
of the Hétel de Ville. Everything spoke of 
the coming deplorable issue of the crisis. 
Whilst standing near the door of the Mairie 
I saw a detachment of the line passing out. 
I was told that these soldiers had been shut 
up in the Panthéon since the evening before ; 
they had refused to obey the Government 
and fire upon the insurgents, but they re- 
fused the committee to join in the insurrec- 
tion and give up their arms. It is probable 


that the insurgents, seeing themselves vic- 
torious, had allowed them to leave the sort 
of prison which they were in. 


At the same 











sO equivocal a call, coming from so suspicious 


a quarter; I therefore returned home. 
Just as I did so the sound of cannon shots 


reached me, which appeared to be fired as 


signals, 

The next morning I was awakened by the 
clarion of my company, which was sounding 
the rappel. It was not until after much hesi- 
tation that I decided on joining my company 
at the post which it occupied in the depend- 
encies of the Mairie of the Panthéon. Six 
cannon were pointed before the Panthéon ; 


the mouths were turned in the direction of 


the Rue Soufflot: a barricade closed the 
street. I found my company as incomplete 
as usual. Entering into conversation with 





time it was said that the soldiers who were 
encamped in the Luxembourg were in full 
treaty with the insurrection, and were giving 
up their arms; several of the National 
Guard boasted of having gone to them to 
furnish themselves with chassepots. The 
truth of this, however, is more than doubtful. 
Some of the very lowest did, probably, 
desert and join the rioters, but the majority 
was not guilty of this crime. It is true that 
on the 18th, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, a battalion which seemed to be coming 
from Mont Rouge, entered the Luxembourg 
with the purpose of fraternizing with the 
line, and obtaining its adherence, or at least 
of making sure of its neutrality. It is also a 
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fact that it did not hold out against the 
insurrection ; still it did not make common 
cause with the insurgents. 

After having encamped for some days in 
the grounds of the Luxembourg, these troops 
retired, either with or without their arms, in 
order to rejoin the Government at Versailles. 
The empty tents were left standing for 
several days after the troops had departed, and 
on them might be read various inscriptions 
written in a style more or less joking, 
ironical, or burlesque, such as “ Aux victimes 
de Badinguet, Aux victimes du plebiscite ;” or, 
“The Hotel of the Starved; if you are 
hungry do not apply to the Intendance,” &c. 

About three o'clock of the same day (18th) 
printed bills gave official confirmation to the 
report of the triumph of the insurrection, 
and astonished the public by the obscurity of 
the names affixed to the document, One of 
the men of my company was quite offended 
because Victor Hugo’s name did not stand 
amongst them ; the same individual, having a 
few moments before overhead a subaltern 
complaining of some act of violence of which 
he had been the victim, exclaimed, ‘“ Well, 
well, have we no sooner got the Republic 
than quarrels and blows begin?”  aive 
enough, surely, are these poor people, but 
thoroughly persuaded of their own good 
sense and enlightenment; they think that 
everything is gained because an insurrection 
has triumphed, and, while they imagine that 
a republic can be founded by a coup de 
main, they expect from Victor Hugo 
the abundance of all good things. It 
was most repugnant to my feelings re- 
maining amongst a set of men so dull 
and easily duped, and I was about to 
leave, but just then we were relieved. I 
left the post, therefore, along with my com- 
panions, not in the least concealing my 
views, and when I returned home I made 
up my mind not to respond again to a singie 
order from an insurrectionary authority, nor 
have I since the 19th carried my musket, or 
taken part in any affair where arms were re- 
quired. 

Not long after this I went out again in 
plain clothes; the weather was superb, a 
perfect stillness prevailed. The streets were 
full of promenaders who had come out to 
see what was going on. I went as far as the 
place of the Hétel de Ville ; access to it was 
closed to the public by means of barricades, 
and also by the sentinels. Several persons 
tried to pass in spite of the order to the con- 
trary, and were rudely stopped. The in- 


neutrality of the healthy portion of the 


tion, bitterly grieved me. 
disgust arise within me which the 2nd of 
December had awakened, nothing has ever 
moderated that feeling and I shall ever 
retain it. As for the 18th of March, it 
will be just the same. 
are the 2nd of December and the tith 
begotten one of the other, and worthy both of 
them of the horror and malediction of all 
honest people and good citizens. 

An election of the officers of my company 
was to be held on the Monday morning. It 
had been announced previously to the insur- 
rection. 
to this meeting, for elections taking place 
under such circumstances could. not be 
regular, and I heard later that several honest 
men of the company would not attend. 
Still, in order to see and judge for myself of 
the situation, and if possible to defend the 
right, I decided to go. I could not avoid 
being in the bureau as assessor ; the vacant 
places of the officers and subalterns were 
being filled up. Promotion was offered me, 
but I refused it point-blank. ‘The elections 
being concluded, it was proposed that dele- 
gates to the committee should be chosen. 
This I would not listen to, and immediately 
retired. I had, however, not signed the 
protocol, which, as an elector, I should have 
done. I was told to go to the Mairie to 
perform this piece of formality, which was 
exceedingly disagreeable to me to do; twice 
I went uselessly: the first time the attendant 
at the bureau, whose head was probably 
turned by the affair of the 18th of March, 
directed me to a special bureau of the com- 
mittee of the Federation, with which I had 
nothing to do, and where I had to await the 
pleasure of a colonel of pretty ignoble ap- 
pearance, who told me, as I had suspected, 
that his bureau was quite distinct from that 
of the Mairie. However, I had at least the 
opportunity of seeing for myself that the 
committee of the Federation had taken 
possession of the Mairies. As to the elections 
of Monday, 20th, they were declared null 
and void, so that it was unnecessary to sign 
the protocol. 

Passing through the Place St. Sulpice on 
Wednesday, 21st, I witnessed a demonstration 
in favour of order. An unarmed crowd, 
bearing a tricolour flag, was advancing to- 
wards the Mairie, crying, “ Vive /’Ordre/” 





different curiosity of the crowd, the guilty 


As the crowd came nearer I heard a man 


Two infamous sisters || 


of March, or mother and daughter rather, | 


I felt some hesitation about going | 


Garde Nationale, the audacity and impudence ||7 
of the leaders and supporters of the insurrec- | 7 
I felt the same | 7 
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saying, “‘ There is alittle Orleans back there.” 
I observed that the demonstration had taken 
the direction of the post, which had taken up 
arms on seeing the advancing crowd, it now 
appeared to surround the post and enter the 
Mairie. I proceeded further on my way, 
and heard the groups which had formed in 
the Rue Bonaparte, by which street the 
demonstration had passed, speaking loudly 
in its favour ; they greatly deplored the per- 
turbation which events had_ introduced 
into the course of affairs, which had begun 
to get into order again since the preliminaries 
of the peace. 

The next day, on going out at a rather 
late hour, I observed numerous groups in 
the street speaking with great animation. It 
was easy to see that something serious had 
taken place, It was the fusillade of the Place 
Vendédme. A workman was telling how he 
himself had been there, and had seen several 
persons fall at his side. 

This massacre produced an immense effect, 
and proved that the federates, the very kernel 
of whom was formed of the outcasts of 
justice, and of the most desperate villains, 
would stop at nothing, nor hesitate to 
commit the greatest atrocity in order to obtain 
atriumph. The committee of the Federation, 
however, in spite of the sorry elements of 
which it was composed, was obliged to keep 
up a fair outside, and in certain quarters of 
the city which were very decidedly against 
the insurrection elements of resistance ex- 
isted, which, had they been brought together, 
and refreshed from time to time with new 
elements, which would not have failed to ap- 
pear, would have formed an imposing mass, 
sufficient to hold the insurrection in check, to 
prevent many misfortunes, and prepare and 
facilitate its suppression. The idea seemed 
to have taken root and prevail generally, that 
every one should remain in his wn quarter, 
and there was great indignation because the 
men from Belleville and Montmartre had 
come to hold military possession of Mairies 
far removed from their place of residence. | 
This was, indeed, what had taken place at | 
the Mairies of St. Sulpice and of the Rue | 
Drouot, but the latter was retaken by the | 
National Guard of that quarter, and they 
carefully kept it, guarding all the ways of 
access. Pickets were also established around 
the Mairie in the Place St. Germain, whilst 
Close to it the Louvre and the Tuileries were 
in the power of the insurrection. 

The physiognomy of Paris during these sad 
days was most singular. In one street all 
might be seen going on perfectly quietly, in 








the adjoining street all would be in a state of 
war. On Friday, the 24th, I had some 
business to do at a considerable distance 
from my own quarter. In returning 
home, my way led me through the Rue 
Montmartre. There was a most lively 
circulation in this street both of carriages 
and foot passengers; the shops were all 
open; one might have fancied one’s self in 
the most prosperous times. A very little later I 
turned into the Rue Rivoli ; here the circula- 
tion was entirely interrupted; groups had 
collected here and there, and were ina 
state of waiting and expectancy; the shops 
were shut, the shopkeepers were standing 
before their half-closed doors. The delegates 
of the committee, it appeared, and the party 
of order were parleying ; these negotiations, 
however, only ended in the confusion of the 
party of order. 

And yet, with a little head and some 
courage, it seems to me that the party of 
order might have been strengthened and held 
together. This I infer from what I have 
seen in my own company. On the afternoon 
of Thursday, the 23rd, the elections, whose 
result on the 2oth had not been satisfactory, 
were to be proceeded with. I saw plainly 
on that day that the committee of the Federa- 
tion had not gained much since its triumph 
in the opinion of the men of my company. 
One of them, wishing to judge for himself, 
had visited Belleville and Montmartre, the 
very centres of the insurrection. The 
spectacle which he there beheld of the 
Federal National Guards lying in the mud 
idrunk had sufficiently enlightened him. 
Another had witnessed the spoliation of 
some poor provision merchants, whom the 
National Guards of the committee had 
robbed under pretext of making a requisi- 














tion. ‘I have seenit myself,” he exclaimed 
when he had finished his story, “and those 
men pretend to be republicans!” Never- 
theless these same two men who had had such 





clear and exact enlightenment as to the 
character of the supporters of the insurrec- 
tion, ended by becoming adherents of it 
themselves. This act can be attributed to 
nothing else than want of employment, and 
the consequent necessity of receiving the 
pay of the Commune. 

In the sitting of the elections I proposed 
to those present, and who represented no 
more than half the company, to decide for 
which party they were. I myself felt the 
necessity of being properly informed on this 
point, and it appeared in the end that the 
others participated this feeling, for though 
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the same building in which the votes were | 


taken. I spoke with some of these ; 
were sensible men, forming a small minority. 


they | 
| approve, and still less its violent origin. 


They did not seem to have much confidence | 


in the final success of the insurrection, and 

spoke hopefully of certain energetic steps 

which it was expected the Government would 

shortly take. Some even went so far as to 

say that they preferred the Prussians to the 

committee of the Federation, or to the Com- 

mune which was to issue from it. The 

weather was lovely throughout the day; 

crowds of people were in the streets, and 

though few voted, great numbers of persons 
were walking about to enjoy themselves. 

The following day, Monday, 27th, I was 

requested to attend a meeting for the purpose 

of preparing the definitive elections of the 

porany, that were to take place in the course 

under the auspices of the 

in one way or another had 

ithe previous evening, the 

sectors having on that 
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nation not to accept of any position under 
the Commune, whose principles I could not 


On Thursday, the oth, the day ofthe election, 
I presided at the meeting, much to my regret, 
for I had refused even to attend, and yielded 
only to the importunities of the captain. The 
company was quite complete ; the announce- 
ment had been made that the men were to be 
paid during the meeting ; not one was missing 
from his place. 

The first proceeding was to confirm the 
nomination of the captain, who had been 
elected in the preceding meeting, and was not 
ill-chosen ; the lieutenant to whom the greater 
number of votes were given belonged likewise 
to the party of order, but the sub-lieutenant 
whom they elected was the very one who had 
been chosen during the siege for the purpose 
of vexing the officers, and whose desire was 
the “‘ happiness of all.””" He was successful 
in obtaining his nomination. The result of 
the first scrutiny showed no absolute majority ; 
in the second, the individual of whom we are 
speaking obtained the majority without one 
vote beyond it ; he was nominated. It was a 
| remarkably bad choice; on the whole the elec- 
tions were not reassuring. The lieutenant was 
an old soldier and an unquestionably upright 
man, but quite unfit to hold a position of 
authority. As to the captain, he was un- 
doubtedly more capable, and probably well 
able to organize a company in less disturbed 
times, but was altogether incapable of direct- 
ing under such particularly difficult circum- 
Stances. He had besides a faction against 
him, not very numerous indeed, but very 
hostile. The company, therefore, had not got 
chiefs strong enough for their position, and it 
was to be feared that at a given moment the 
sub-lieutenant, whose capabilities were fair 
enough, and inclinations very bad, would 
become the right hand of the Commune in 
One of the men who formed 
"eabal against the captain had pointed 
‘sub-lieutenant out to me as one who was 

inclined to live without working. 
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my proposition was at first disputed, it was 
finally approved of and the votes were 
taken. Those who were in favour of the 
insurrection were to write on their bulletin 
“Committee,” those who were against it 
“National Assembly.” Nineteen bulletins 
were in favour of the committee, twenty-two 
for the Assembly. Two bulletins which 
were worthless, because on one was written 
“ Deputies,” on the other “ Versailles,” were 
evidently against the insurrection. There 
were six blank bulletins, A member of the 
meeting stepped forward and asserted that 
there was a mistake about it, and that the 
nineteen votes were for the Assembly, while 
the twenty-two were for the committee ; but 
he was forced to be silent, and no attention 
was paid him. I was told the next day that 
this individual was a confidant of the com- 
mittee. During the siege he had been 
punished more than once for refusing to 
serve ; he now coolly came forward to propose 
himself as a candidate for the grade of 
captain, and he expressed his creed in the 
following words :—“I am for the Republic, 
for liberty, forthe Commune.” Not a single 
voice was in his favour. Every one of the 
others who presented themselves for the 
grade of captain was, with one solitary 
exception, for the Assembly at Versailles. 
Amongst these was a lieutenant, who for the 
last month had performed the functions of 
captain, and who on the 2oth had determi- 
nately declared himself in favour of the 
committee. A few days’ experience had 
opened his eyes. 

The solitary individual who declared him- 
self for the committee was a workman, an 
old soldier, who during the siege had been 
elected as sub-lieutenant, in preference to 
others who would have suited much better 
for the place, merely because the man was 
disagreeable to the officers. On the evening 
of Thursday, the 23rd, he had pronounced 
his political creed, saying that he was for 
the committee, “ because his desire was for 
the happiness of all.” Later these amiable 
sentiments gained for him the grade of 
captain, to the greater honour of the Com- 
mune ; but on the evening of which we are 
speaking he withdrew his candidature after 
the favourable vote of the company had been 
given for the Assembly. The captain was 
appointed, and was chosen, of course, from 
amongst those who had declared themselves 
against the insurrection; but just as the 
elections of the following officers were about 
to commence the meeting was suddenly 
closed. There were not a sufficient number 


present for voting, and besides this, the 
company was in a most undecided state ; it 
sufficed for it to have a captain, for he it was 
who drew the money for paying the men. 
The rest of the officers were continued pro- 
visionarily in their places, and the meeting 
was closed. This electoral sitting, the second 
which had been held since the triumph of 
the insurrection, had not a much more 
decided result than the first. The validity of 
even the single election which had been 
completed was contested, and it was evident 
that a fresh attempt would soon be made, 
which would be attended with no more 
success than its predecessors, 

The efforts toward conciliation which had 
been set on foot the last day or two of the 
week were, whether sincere or not, pro- 
ductive only of the ruin of the resistance, 
whilst they strengthened the power of the 
insurrection, paralyzing every healthy effort 
which might have been made, and symptoms 
of which did distinctly show themselves. A 
Republican Union was indeed formed, the 
initiative of which was taken by an advocate, 
who was compelled, later, to flee from the 
dictatorial vengeance of the Commune. 

Indignant at seeing an entire city given 
up to a handful of factious fellows, and un- 
willing to do duty with my company, which, 
without being radically bad, was not worth 
much, I observed the formation of this union 
with satisfaction, and resolved to join it. 
But when, on Sunday, the 26th, I repaired 
to the appointed place to subscribe myself 
as a member, I was told that the subscription 
had been suspended. Shortly afterwards I 
perceived, by the placards which had been 
freshly pasted up, that a conciliation, con- 
cluded one knew neither how nor by whom, 
had just taken place, and that the election 
of the Commune, which had been fixed and 
postponed twice already in one week, was 
to be held definitively on that very day ; 
quite suddenly, therefore, without time for 
preparation, and under the half-official cha- 
racter which the adherence of some of the 
mairies and deputies of Paris gave it. 

I was not at all disposed to vote without a 
regular convocation, by the order of an insur- 
rectionary power, and without the means of 
getting proper information about the candi- 
dates. However, I went in the direction of 
the hall where the votes of my section were 
being taken, that I might see what was going 
on. There appeared to be very little excite- 
ment. I met several national guards of my 
company, who had come to get their pay, 





which they received in another apartment of 
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the same building in which the votes were 
taken. I spoke with some of these; they 
were sensible men, forming a small minority. 
They did not seem to have much confidence 
in the final success of the insurrection, and 
spoke hopefully of certain energetic steps 
which it was expected the Government would 
shortly take. 


mune which was to issue from it. 


were walking about to enjoy themselves. 


The following day, Monday, 27th, I was | 
requested to attend a meeting for the purpose | 


of preparing the definitive elections of the 
company, that were to take place in the course 


of the week under the auspices of the | 


Commune, which in one way or another had 


been instituted on the previous evening, the | 
greater number of electors having on that | 


occasion made themselves remarkable by 


theirabsence. The candidates were requested | 


to come forward; some of the members present 
demanded that a profession of their political 
tenets should be made, because, they said, 
they did not wish to run the risk of having 
officers who were not “republicans.” In 
order to avoid contention 


the opinion of the principal candidates being 
well known ; and I was asked to take down 


their names, which fequest I complied with. | 


When it came to the turn for the sergeant- 


Some even went so far as to | 
say that they preferred the Prussians to the | 
committee of the Federation, or to the Com- | 
The | 
weather was lovely throughout the day; | 
crowds of people were in the streets, and | 
though few voted, great numbers of persons | 


it was finally | 
decided that no profession should be made, | 


nation not to accept of any position under 
the Commune, whose principles I could not 
approve, and still less its violent origin. 

On Thursday, the goth, the day ofthe election, 
I presided at the meeting, much to my regret, 
for I had refused even to attend, and yielded 
only to the importunities of the captain. The 
company was quite complete ; the announce- 
ment had been made that the men were to be 
paid during the meeting ; not one was missing 
from his place. 

The first proceeding was to confirm the 
nomination of the captain, who had been 
elected in the preceding meeting, and was not 
ill-chosen; the lieutenant to whom the greater 
number of votes were given belonged likewise 
| to the party of order, but the sub-lieutenant 


| 
| 
} 
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| whom they elected was the very one who had 
| been chosen during the siege for the purpose 
of vexing the officers, and whose desire was 
| the “‘ happiness of all.’””’ He was successful 
in obtaining his nomination. The result of 
the first scrutiny showed no absolute majority ; 
in the second, the individual of whom we are 
speaking obtained the majority without one 
vote beyond it ; he was nominated. It was a 
remarkably bad choice; on the whole the elec- 
tions were not reassuring. The lieutenant was 
an old soldier and an unquestionably upright 
man, but quite unfit to hold a position of 
authority. As to the captain, he was un- 
doubtedly more capable, and probably well 
| able to organize a company in less disturbed 
| times, but was altogether incapable of direct- 
ing under such particularly difficult circum- 
He had besides a faction against 


stances. 








major to be elected, I was requested to insert | him, not very numerous indeed, but very 
my own name, for in the preceding electoral | hostile. The company, therefore, had not got 
meeting, although I would have preferred not | chiefs strong enough for their position, and it 
to accept of any grade, still, when I saw that | was to be feared that at a given moment the 
the majority of the company were against the | sub-lieutenant, whose capabilities were fair 
insurrection, I had consented to accept the | enough, and inclinations very bad, would 
position of sergeant-major. 3ut_ on the | become the right hand of the Commune in 
evening of the 27th, seeing that the party of | the company. One of the men who formed 


the Commune was gaining ground, and that | the cabal against the captain had pointed 


it was not possible to rely on the good dispo- | this sub-lieutenant out to me as one who was 
sition of the majority, I declared my determi- | much inclined to live without working. 
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SKETCHES IN JAPAN. 





SKETCHES IN JAPAN. 
IN AND ABOUT YEDO. 


We had such a pleasant trip a few weeks ago | and had had a large balcony erected for us at 
on the Mikado’s birthday, which is always a| one of the new telegraph stations on the 
general holiday ; and as we were determined | banks of the great river of Yedo. Various 
to make the most of it, we hired some boats?; kinds of refreshments, including champagne, 
just like gondolas, and went up the river! etc., were provided for our entertainment ; 
several miles to a beautiful place in the | indeed, our hosts were most kind and atten- 
couniiy, on a hawking expedition. We were | tive in every way. The fireworks were good, 
a party of ten English, and took three | and many very fine, but the chief and most 
Japanese falconers with us and several grey- beautiful sight was the illumination of the 
hounds. The day was splendid, and we had _ river; it is exceedingly wide at that part, and 
capital sport. H—— made me take the was densely covered with large boats lighted 
hawk on my wrist and fly it once. I could | by thousands of paper lanterns. The crowd 
have fancied that we had all stepped into | in the streets was fearful, and the pushing, 
early English history. We took our pro- fighting, and shouting reminded me of 
visions with us, so were quite independent of | similar crowds in London. It was altogether 
native fare, and returned late, all agreeing | a sight that I would not have missed on any | 
that we had hada most delightful day. When account. This /é¢e occurs every year, and 
we reached home I found that a friend of ours | after it has taken place the Japanese begin 
had sent me three beautiful mandarin ducks | to make the excursions up the river of which 
and two teals for our lake. They will be they are so fond,—though really the weather 
great ornaments to it, especially the mandarin | has been sufficiently warm for them for the 
ducks, they are such very handsome birds. | last twomonths. Some time ago I described to 
Since then I have had another pet given to youa dinnerat the house of a daimio, to which 
me, Captain L—— brought me from Penang a| H—— and R——and myself were invited, 
pretty little mouse deer ; as it is a delicate | but as this was partly in European fashion, 
little creature we shall be obliged to keep it | and you will probably like to know what vea/ | 
in the house during the winter to protect | Japanese life is, I will send you in his own 
it from the cold. | words an account which J—— gave tous of a 
We have had a visit from the Mikado’s | dinner to which he was-invited at the house 
aunt ; she arrived in a scarlet carriage, with | of another daimio. 
the Mikado’s arms emblazoned uponit. I pre-| “A daimio whose acquaintance I had 
sented her with some pearls and artificial) made invited Mr. and myself to his 
flowers, which she was graciously pleased to | house to meet several Japanese gentlemen ; 
accept. She isthe wife of Iwakura, who was | we two were to be the only Europeans there. 
the head of the Japanese, Embassy, which My friend got there before me. I arrived 
visited Europe. Her nameisthe O’'Himesan rather late, and was met at the door by 
Hyashii Fusimi Nornia (O’Himesan meaning | the daimio and another Japanese. After 
princess). She invited us to\dine with herone| I had taken off my boots, and we had 
Sunday, but as we did not go she sent me aj all knelt down on the mats, bobbing our 
very handsome present, by a,gentleman who | heads down in turn, according to correct 
was one of the guests. It consisted of a | Japanese fashion, I was conducted into the 
mouchoir case of black velvet beautifully | house, and seated ona small cushion on the 
embroidered in gold, such as all Japanese | mats, by the side of Mr. , who was 
ladies of rank wear attached to their girdle. | placed on the right of the host, the guests 
It was filled with a set of paper pocket hand- | sitting in order round the room. Mr. 
kerchiefs (square pieces of soft tough paper) ;| was already deep in Japanese food, and as 
handkerchiefs of this kind have been hitherto | soon as I had taken my seat a small basin of 
always used in Japan; but I observed lately | soup, with little pieces of meat in it, was 
a lady of high rank displaying an English | handed to me by the daughter of our host, 
pocket handkerchief at a grand féte to which | who afterwards sat down opposite Mr. 
we were invited with a large party to see the andmyself in the centre of the circle, with 
illuminations and fireworks. We went tothe | two bottles of sa#é, one cold and the other 























Vice-Minister, who sent carriages to fetch us, | hot, to fill up the small cups when ie 
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The wife of the daimio and his little child, 


and another Japanese lady were also of the | 


party. Besides these, about six professional 
actors and singing girls, with their samisen 
(or guitars), were there ; all these (except the 
two ladies and child) sat in the middle, to 
pour out the sa&é and attend. 

‘* After I had finished the soup another tray 
was handed to me, with two kinds of raw 
fish, other cooked fish, and sweet potatoes, 
besides numerous other Japanese delicacies, 
which I am unable to name, and did not 
venture to try. We drank to our host and 
other friends, who handed their cups politely, 
bowing down and touching their foreheads 
with their cups, which we accepted with 
equal politeness, and handed to one of the 
girls in attendance to be filled. After drink- 


ing, the correct thing is to dip the edge of 


the cup at which you have drunk into a 
bowl of water, which is always provided for 
the purpose, and to hand it politely back 
again, for him to drink to you in return ; or 
among intimate friends, it is a very common 
custom, after you have finished your draught 
and have dipped the cup in water, to throw 
it across the room to your friend, who 
catches it, and returns your good health. 

“ After talking, from time to time eating a 
little, and varying that with smoking, the 


sometimes only one singing and playing on 
her samisen, and sometimes as many as six 
singing together. I will not attempt to 
describe the character of the singing yet, as 
it takes some time before a European canduly 
appreciate it, but the Japanese told me that 
it was very good, and Mr. ——and I showed 
our approval by clapping our hands. The 
dancing, or rather acting, is a very common 
recreation, and every child is instructed in it. 
This also it requires time for a foreigner to 
appreciate, but it is sometimes very elegant. 
It consists in striking innumerable attitudes, 
and turning the head and eyes about ina 
most extraordinary manner, and at the same 
time waving the hands and fan; the per- 
formers do not speak, but the dancing-mis- 
iress sits at a short distance from them, 
singing and accompanying herself on her 
samisen. 

“ We expressed our approval in the same 
manner as before, and after we had sat for 
about three hours, eating, drinking, and 
being amused, we took leave of our host, 
who presented to each of us two gifts,—one 
a small shrub in a porcelain vase, and the 
other an artlficial flower in a different kind of 
pot—a present from his little son. It was a 
very enjoyable visit, and a specimen of the 
hospitality for which the Japanese are cele- 


singing girls began to entertain the company; | brated,” 


A DRIVE 


FROM LAMBALLE 


TO LOUDEAC. 


AT last we were in a French town,—a rea//y to read them, seems to havemissed Lamballe 
French town I mean—one with no trace of in his journeyings. 


the Englishman about it ; not a single shop 
with “ENGLISH SPOKEN” written above it; 
not a single waiter (or rather waitress, for in 
Brittany almost all work is done by women, 
and it is rare to meet with a varcon at the 
hotels) to answer provokingly, “ Yes, sir,” to 
some order given in one’s very best French. 
The very hotel is an Hotel de France, not 
@’ Angleterre, or de Londres ; and when we 
asked the proprietor if he had any books, 
we found, with delight, that there was not 
one English one in his very limited library ; 
even the indefatigable author of “ Coila’s 
Whispers,” who seems to spend his life and 
his fortune in travelling from hotel to hotel, 
from country to country, distributing his 


verses gratuitously, and hunting for a public | César, Duc de Vendéme, for exciting dis- 


It is a charming little town, on the right 
bank of a tiny river called the Gouéssaut, 
lying at the foot and partly on the side of a 
hill, the summit of which is surmounted by 
the Church of Notre Dame, a most pic- 
turesque building of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. The town is much 
older than the church, and is said to have 
been destroyed by the Normans in the tenth 
century ; but there appears to be no docu- 
mentary evidence of its existence before 
1034. Formerly there was a very strong 
castle here, built in the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; but, after being destroyed 
and rebuilt several times, it was finally 
demolished by Richelieu, in 1626, to punish 
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turbances in Brittany, and there is now no 
trace of it to be seen. 
We walked lazily up the hill and saw the 
church of Notre Dame, which was being 
re-decorated. Almost all the churches in 
Normandy and Brittany are now being 
repaired—many of them disfigured. It ap- 
pears that many of the priests and Jesuits 
who have lately been driven out of Germany, 
are the chief movers in this work, carried on, 
unfortunately, with more zeal than taste in 
many places. To the general observer there 
is not much of interest within the walls, 
except a curious carved organ-loft, with a 
large number of painted stone figures on it, 
apparently of the fifteenth century ; but the 
situation of the church is lovely. The 
evening being very fine and warm, [ sat out 
and made a sketch of it, to the great delight 
of some of the inhabitants, who came and 
sat behind me, looking over my shoulders 
and criticising my work as it progressed, in 
a manner which made me hurry on rather 
faster than I could have wished; some enter- 
prising little urchins even climbing a tree 
behind me to get a better view. When the 
sketch was finished we walked down to the 
Church of St. Jean, and heard some beautiful 
music. The church was lighted up, and 
thronged with peasants in their pretty quaint 
dresses, who were listening with a reverential 
attention, such as we may often look for in 
vain in our own churches. As it is the 
month of May (mois de Marie), there is a 
musical service every night at eight o'clock. 
The scene was very impressive; the pillars of 
the church lighted at their base by a hundred 
tapers, and stretching upwards till they were 
lost in shadow, seemed to rise up far beyond 
their real height, and the fresh, well-trained 
boys’ voices, ringing out in response to the 
bass of the older singers, were quite charming. 
After the mass we walked out into the 
country, along a winding road, enjoying the 
soft evening air and the delicious smell of 
the fresh green trees, listening to the 
croaking of thousands of frogs in the low 
grounds along the banks of the river—a 
sound unpleasant in itself, but yet not with- 
out a certain charm when heard in the 
distance on a fine night. As we walked 
home the moon came out gloriously, and 
lighted up Notre Dame till it shone out like 
silver against the dark trees behind it. We 
were quite sorry to retire to our hotel, though 
it was a very pleasant one, and our room— 
with windows on each side of it—was just 
over the stream, and had a pretty look-out 


We would gladly have remained another 
day or two at Lamballe, but our time was 
getting short, and so we had to leave. the 
next day. Accordingly we made arrange- 
ments with a voiturier, who agreed to take 
us to Loudeac. 

The day was perfect; a slight shower of 
rain, which fell just as we were leaving 
Lamballe, only served to lay the dust on the 
road without wetting us, and as we drove 
along the sky cleared gradually, till by the 
evening there was not a cloud to be seen in 
it. Our driver was a most civil man, ex- 
tremely anxious to tell us anything he knew, 
or give us any satisfaction in his power. At 
starting I happened to ask him what some 
tree was called, the French for which was 
unknown to me ; and from that moment till’ 
the end of our journey he was constantly 
looking out for different trees to tell me the 
names of, often jumping off his seat to bring 
me twigs and pieces of the bark to look at. 

When we had driven about nine or ten 
miles we reached Moncontour, a large vil- 
lage on the side of a hill at the junction 
of two narrow valleys. This was formerly 
one of the strongest fortresses in Brittany, 
but it was destroyed at the same time, and 


balle, by Louis XIII. ; however, there are 
still many parts of the old walls standing. 
We walked to the top of the hill while our 
horses were resting. ‘There we saw a glorious 
view, extending miles and miles away to the 
sea, with the Mont S. Michel rising faint 
and blue against the horizon. It was in 
this neighbourhood that the Czouans, 
under Boishardy, carried on their desultory 
war with the republicans; and combining a 
love of robbery and plunder with a desire to 
see monarchy and religion re-established in 
France, contrived to harass the republicans 
for many years. In vain were troops sent out 
against them in superior numbers, the steep 
hills and numerous canals made regular 
warfare impossible, and the army had to be 
split up into detachments so small as to be 
easily met by the Chouans ; and, even if the 
latter were hard pressed, the nature of the sur- 
rounding country is such that they were able 
to find places of refuge inaccessible to any 
but those acquainted with them. As 
we stood there on the summit of the 
hill, and looked round it, it was easy to see 
how the approach of the republicans could 
be discovered while they were yet far off, 
and how these wild mountain soldiers, 
warned and called together by the cry of 
the screech-owl (chat-huan, from which 
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chouan) could creep down under shelter 
of bushes, ridges of earth, and rocks, until 
at the given signal they would rise like 
phantoms from the earth and fall upon their 
astonished enemy at the crossing of some 
canal or ravine, and gain an easy victory. 

But at the time we were there the only 
campaign going on among the inhabitants 
was that of the elections, one which is 
fortunately fought out without much ill- 
feeling, and with no disturbance. Posted 
on an old wall near the top of the hill we 
came upon the address of the Breton candi- 
date (Admiral Kerjeau, I believe). It was 
very short, but pithy. The following is one 
paragraph of it (I did not take it down 
verbatim, but this is the meaning of it) :— 
** My opponents have written long addresses 
to you, pointing out that they have held such 
and such opinions for so many years ; that on 
certain dates they made speeches for the 
advantage of the country. I do not ask you 
to remember forgotten speeches, but I only 
remind you, that while they have been 
holding opinions, I have acted ; while they 
have spoke for the welfare of France, I have 
fought for her.” 

On the west side of the hill is the Chateau 
des Granges surrounded by trees of various 
shades. When the /ée of St. Mathurin is 
going on, the villagers have dances every 
evening on the esplanade of the chd/eau, 
and a splendid ball-room it must make with 
the open sky for a ceiling; for though a 
London lady would think it impossible to 
dance on so rough a floor, yet the robust 
health and the light hearts of the peasant 
girls smooth the ground forthem, and make 
it as pleasant as polished oak. 

But the chief object of interest at Mon- 
contour is the Church of St. Mathurin, not 
on account of any beauty of architecture 
(though there is some very fine glass in it, 
representing the birth and life of Christ; 
the life of John the Baptist, of St. Barbe, St. 
Ives, and St. Mathurin), but on account of 
the veneration in which a bust of the patron 
saint of the village is held by the peasants of 
the surrounding country, and, indeed, of all 
Brittany. This bust, which is said to contain 
the relics of St. Mathurin, is not much to 
look at. It is an inartistic representation of 
a man in pure silver, and is believed by the 
people to be an authentic likeness of the 
saint. If this is so, I think he must have 
been a man with more piety than beauty or 
understanding, and I have seldom seen a 
face more utterly devoid of anything ap- 
proaching expression. But it is not for its! 








beauty that the bust is admired, though I fancy 
the peasants would be very much shocked 
if one ventured to say that it was anything 
but the most perfect piece of sculpture. 
There is a superstition current throughout 
Brittany that these relics can preserve people 
from madness, and during the féte, people 
come from long distances to kiss the bust, 
and carry away with them little leaden images 
of it, which they wear tied to their button- 
holes until the next féte comes round, when 
they get new ones. Whit Monday is the 
chief day of the féte, and on that day 
hundreds of peasants kiss the saint, and 
paying a few sous to the priest, receive 
pardon for their past sins, and indemnity from 
madness for the coming year. Brittany is 
still far behind the rest of France in civiliza- 
tion, and the extraordinary powers which the 
people ascribe to this saint are a striking 
proof of their want of enlightenment. Ac- 
cording to them, there is nothing he could 
not do; removing mountains, healing sick- 
ness, restoring sight and speech, nay, even 
raising the dead,—are mere child’s play to 
him. “The peasants will tell you seriously,” 
writes P. de Courcy, “that if he had wished 
it he would have been the Almighty, but he 
found that it would be too much trouble.” 
And this is in the nineteenth century, and 
within three hundred miles of Paris ! 

On leaving Moncontour we drove along a 
lovely road, winding through a country which 
is very little cultivated, but which has lovely 
little bits of rocky and woodland scenery at 
every turn. The driver told us that we could 
go out of our way to Plény, where there is a 
remarkable menhir and two ¢umu/i, but as we 
had seen a menhir (curious Druidical upright 
stones, cylindrical, and rounded at the top) at 
Dol, twenty-seven feet high, and as we found 
we should have to go about four miles off our 
road, we did not like to give our horses the 
extra work, and we passed on without turning 
aside. I may mention here that these Druid- 
ical stones are a curious illustration of the 
religious feeling of the Bretons. When the 
missionaries came to Brittany to convert the 
people, they found that it was impossible to 





wean them from the observance of their 
superstitious rite, and therefore they made a 
sort of compromise, and, as it were, engrafted 
the Roman Catholic religion on that of their 
converts. The peasants regarded the stones 
with awe, and the priests, finding it useless to 
endeavour to dispel it, took advantage of 
this feeling, placed a crucifix on the top of 





each menhir, and thus transferred their wor- 
ship, in a great measure, to the emblems of 
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the Catholic religion; and though the con- 
verts of that day still venerated the stones 
more highly than the cross placed upon them, 
yet their children grew up with the idea that 
they were only pedestals on which the symbol 
of religion was raised. 

The sun had now come out with great 
power, and we were glad of our umbrellas to 
shield us from the heat. The myriad insects 
singing, chirping, and humming through the 
air reminded one of midsummer, and seemed 
as happy as though there were no longer any 
danger of a frosty night. ‘The perfume from 
the bushes and wild flowers was delicious, 
and we drove on across the andes de Phanton 
as thoroughly happy as the insects, drinking 
in the bright sunshine, and feeling that 
greatest of all pleasures—the joy of living,— 
that consciousness of perfect health so seldom 
possible within a town. 

The ¢andes are a species of table-land, a 
considerable height above the level of the 
sea, barren and wild, but commanding a 
wide view of glorious scenery—shady woods 
and distant hills whose delicate blue tint 
contrast*d beautifully with the rich brown 
and delicate green of the foreground. We 
drove on slowly, not noticing the way the 
hours were slipping away, and though we 
passed no other object of special interest, yet 
the constantly varying scenes and hues kept 
us fully interested, till after passing through 
three little villages, or rather hamlets, Pont- 
Gamp, St. Theo, and Croin-Jartel, we saw the 
forest of Loudéac on our left. 

From the time we left Moncontour we had 
scarcely passed a human being—indeed, I 
think we had only seen one or two women 
and a boy with some cows, but now we began 
to overtake peasants, with baskets on their 
arms, going into Loudéac for the market 
which was to be held there the next day. 
We were much struck with the politeness of 
these men, who all raised their hats and 
wished us a good day as we passed. 

When we reached Loudéac, having driven 
about 25 or 26 miles, it was getting quite 
dark, and we began to look out anxiously for 
our hotel. I said, as we entered the little town, 
“‘ I think we shall have another night in the 
town where Coila’s “ Whispers” have never 
been heard ;” and I was right. Not only does 
London seem to have left this town out of its 
itinéraire, but even Paris appears to have 
passed it by unnoticed, and one might 
imagine one’s self back in the last century 
there. 

We drove into the courtyard of the “ Hétel 
de France,” and having paid the driver and 


ready. 





given him a couple of francs as pourboire, for | 


which he was most grateful, we looked round 
for the entrance of the hotel. There were 
several doors opening into the courtyard, but 
none seemed more like an entrance than the 


rest, so that I did not like to go into any of J 


them. However, seeing that one of them 
was partially open, I looked in, and saw a 
comely middle-aged woman shelling peas in 


a kitchen, and two young girls putting some |/ 


dishes on the fire. Iwalkedin. The woman 


looked up from her peas, nodded, and said 7 


“Good evening” in a friendly tone, as if she 
had known me all her life, and went on 
with her occupation; the young women 


also said ‘Good evening,” and resumed their | 
work, after looking at me for about a |@ 


minute. 

“ Can we have some dinner?” I asked. 

“Certainly. How many are you?” 

“ Madame and myself,” said I, looking to- 
wards my wife, who had now followed me 
into the kitchen. “And can we have a 
room?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

She made no sign of getting up to show 
us Our apartment, soI mentioned that we 
had just driven over from Lamballe, and 
would like to wash our hands immediately, 
if she would show us the way. 

She pointed to a staircase leading up from 
the other end of the kitchen, “If you will 
go up there,” she said, “ you will find two 
rooms, take which you like, both are unoccu- 
pied.” 

I thought this very remarkable, it was so 
unlike one’s usual experience to have no 
polite maitre @ hotel fussing about and bowing 
one to a room; not even a chambermaid to 
light the way upstairs. However, as no one 
seemed inclined to show me the way, I 
thought it better to find it for myself. We 
accerdingly walked up and looked at the 
two rooms, chose the larger one, and made 
ourselves at home in it. 

When we had been there a few minutes, 
one of the two cooks whom we had seen on 
coming in announced that the dinner was 
We took our places and commenced 
a most excellent dinner. We were a party 
of some fifteen or eighteen persons,—all 
men except my wife,—and as each one 
came in he bowed to us and wished 
us good evening. I soon entered into 
conversation with my next neighbour, a 
gentleman-like man in top-boots, who told 
me that he was living at the hotel. I re- 
marked to him on the very good dinner that 


was set before us. He told me that pol 
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cuisine was always good, but that on that 
occasion the house had done its best, as the 
Prefect was giving a dinner to the gentlemen 
there, who had been hunting: that day with 
him in the Forest of Loudéac. 

“Did you have good sport ?” I asked. 

“Excellent ; we killed three boars—one 
an enormous fellow, a young wolf, and a stag, 
besides a good deal of small game.” 

“And you have not managed to get an 
appetite with all that?” said I, for I noticed 
that he refused nearly everything that was) 
offered to him. 

‘No, for I have had a terrible loss,” and | 
the tears rose in his eyes; “ my dog was killed 
to-day. Ah! if you could have seen him! 
such an animal, my noble Leon! his every 
action was graceful, his speed unsurpassed 
save by his courage, his chest broad and 
massive, and his voice like a church bell; and 
then he was infallible ; and how he loved me! 
Alas! poor fellow, there was no chance for 
him, he had distanced all the other dogs, 
when suddenly the boar turned upon him, he 
rolled over, the tusks were in his side, and he 
never rose again. What satisfaction was it to 
me that I took the boar’s life? it could not 
give me back my Leon. I fetched water from 
a passing brook and bathed his wound; in 
vain, he raised his head to lick my hand, 
looked into my eyes, wagged his tail, and 
then—then it was all over.” 

I was really sorry for the poor fellow, and 
could see all the evening that he was con- 
stantly thinking of his misfortune. I told 
him how I should like to see one of these 
hunts, and he instantly presented me-to the 
Prefect, who kindly assured me that he would 
be very glad if I would accompany him at 
his next hunt, which would take place ina 
few days. I thanked him, but was unable to 
go, as I had very little leave left, and I wished 
to see the Salon in Paris on my way home. 

Hitherto we had been drinking the cider 
which, as is usual in many parts of Normandy 
and Brittany, was placed on the table in 
decanters, and I found it remarkably good ; 
but as the dinner was now nearly finished, 
“Yvonne,” called the Prefect, “ bring some 
of your famous old cider ;” and a pretty 
looking girl brought in a trayful of bottles, 
with queer long necks. We drank the cider 
out of champagne glasses, and I think it was 
quite equal to Roederer or even Gibert. 

The dessert was now handed round, and 
the conversation grew more animated ; so 
my wife thought the gentlemen would like to 
be left alone, and we rose to go. No sooner 
was my wife on her feet than every man in 
Ix. 


the room rose and remained standing, with 
his head bent forward, until she had passed 
out. Surprised at this politeness, I could 
not _— thinking of Shenstone’s well-known 





“© Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found | 
The warmest welcome at an inn, 

We went out for a short time while I smoked 
my cigar, and then we retired to rest, 
| thoroughly pleased with our day. Our beds 
| w ere beautifully clean, but the covering was 
very scanty ; and when we had been asleep 
some little time my wife awoke, and com- 
plained that she felt very cold. I looked 
about for matches, but could find none. I 
then hunted for our bundle of wraps, but 
without success, as they had not been brought 
up into the room. In this difficulty I re- 
membered the unoccupied room opposite ; 
and creeping out, I took a blanket off one of 
the beds in it, shut the door gently, and re- 
turned to my wife. When we rose in the 
morning and looked out of the window a 
busy scene met our gaze. The open place 
in front of the hotel was crowded with pictu- 
resque Bretons and Bretonnes, buying and 
selling cattle, vegetables, and the /oi/es de 
Bretagne, which, together with apples and 
cider, form the chief articles of commerce of 
this district. ‘Though many of the men now 
wear a simple blouse, yet there are still a 
fair proportion of them dressed in the flat, 
round, broad-brimmed felt hat, the cut-away 
brown tail coat, with gorgeous brass buttons, 
and the short breeches with stripes of braid 
and buttons down each side. ‘The women 
nearly all wear pretty white caps, and a short 
square shawl of bright green or blue, worn 
quite short in front, and coming down in a 
point behind, a little below the waist. Their 
dresses are generally of a coarse blue stuff, 
much like a lady’s bathing-gown in texture, 
and the rough woollen stockings are covered 
by wooden sadots, blacked to imitate leather. 

We went down to breakfast, and there we 
met a gentleman who had not been at the 
dinner the night before. He was a tall! grey- 
haired man of about fifty, and as he hada 
pleasing expression I entered into tonversa- 
tion with him. After talking about many 
things I happened to make some remark 
about the superstitions of the people about 
us. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, “ talking of that subject, 
I will tell you an extraordinary thing that 
happened to me only last night. I had 
retired to bed almost immediately on my 
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arrival here, having ridden over from Ploér- 
mel and arriving late and tired. How long 
I had been sleeping I know not, but suddenly 
I became aware that some one was pulling 
my bedclothes. It was pitch dark and I 
could see no one, but I held the clothes 
tightly, yet notwithstanding this they were 
torn violently from my grasp. Fortunately I 
am not nervous by nature, and therefore I 
searched in my pockets for some matches, 
struck a light, and looked around to see 
whether I had not been dreaming, for even 
now I was scarcely awake. No, it was nota 
dream, there was nothing left on the bed but 
a sheet. I searched under the bed, in the 
cupboards, all round the room, but without 
finding any explanation of the mystery. I 
went to the door ; it was shut as I had left it, 
and I had not heard any one open it. I am 
still unable to account for this strange occur- 
rence,” 

‘‘But what a thoughtless ghost,” I said, 


“*to leave you with so little covering, for the 
nights are still cold.” 
“Oh, for that matter I was perfectly com- 
fortable; I never travel without a thick fur 
cloak, and I found it better than the blanket 
which had so unaccountably vanished.” 
“This is a very odd story,” I answered, 
feeling thankful that I had not been the cause 
of giving my unsuspecting neighbour his 
death of cold, “ but I am very glad it did not 
happen to me.” I then left the table and 
went upstairs. Finding that the servant had 
| evidently not yet been into our room, I took 
| the borrowed blanket and threw it into the 
| Opposite room. 
We then took a hurried walk through the 
| town, but as there was nothing very interest- 
| ing to see, I paid my bill, in which our room 
| was Charged at ove franc only ; and we were 
|soon on the iron road, rolling back to 
Paris. 
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LITTLE NORAH'S 


SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


A STORY FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Part I. 


“ Cousin Kate, cousin Kate, let me come 
into your room ; I’ve been very naughty, and 
mamma says I am to be punished, and will 
you punish me?” 

So said a little girl outside a door one June 
morning. She waited a moment to see if 
any notice would be taken of her rather 
startling entreaty, and then knocked again 
more loudly, and repeated part of her request. 
“Cousin, I want to speak to you. Are you 
asleep?” Finding no one responded to her 
various noises and appeals, the child sat down 
on the soft mat at the door, leaned her bright 
little head on the panel, and commenced sing- 
ing a little exercise, stopping now and then 
to say various naughty things to herself, such 
as “I hate lessons, and I hate Miss Moore;” 
“I won't stay in alone, and be punished for 
ever and ever.” Finally the little naughty 
thing sat *still, the eyes with their lovely 
fringed lids quivering to keep back the tears, 
and the little pouting mouth pressed against 
a book she held, evidently the means for the 
“punishment.” A tear dropped with a little 
splash upon the polished floor of the passage, 
and that event made the child smile. She took 
a feather from the mat she was sitting upon, 


and with the tear commenced “ painting” a 
picture in her “ Mangnall’s.” 

Before she had tired of this pastime some 
children’s voices were heard by her, and she 
jumped up, listening with a beating heart. A 
boy’s voice sounded through the long pas- 
sages—a voice she loved very much—asking 
forher. She started to run to him, but stopped 
suddenly, and listened again. <A lady’s voice 
was saying, “On no account go to her ;” and 
then some words she could not catch, fol- 
lowed by “punished.” ‘The little yirl sat 
down again in her old place, looking still 
more naughty and defiant than at first. The 
happy voices sounded once more outside the 
house, and died away at last in the sweet sum- 
mer morning. ‘Then little Norah sighed, and 
the tears had to be kept back by main force. 
She set her back close up to the door, and 
threw her book with a great deal of temper, 
and some strength of arm, a few feet from 
her. It was a large book, and made a good 
sound in falling. A door opened on the 
right-hand side of the passage, and a lady’s- 
maid looked up and down to see what had | 
caused the noise. 

“*Why, Miss Norah,” said a kind voice | 
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with a slight northern accent, “ what és the 
matter?” “ Nothing much, Walters ; I am as 
naughty as possible, that’s all, and cousin 
Kate is out, so I am waiting for her.” 

Walters shut the door again gently, and at 
the same moment another door opened, and 
a tall, pretty girl in a walking dress came 
towards the naughty little wilful Norah. The 
child sprang up. 

“Dear cousin Kate, will you please to 
punish me? Mamma has gone out; I was 
naughty in the schoolroom, and Miss Moore 
complained of ine, and just as mamma was 
starting she promised Miss Moore I should 
be punished, so I thought I would get it over 
before dinner.” 

“Norah, Norah,” said the tall cousin, in a 
sweet, hearty voice; “what do you mean? 
Have you really been naughty? Come into 
my room, and let me hear the whole story.” 

The child’s arm slid round her cousin, and 
the brown head leaned fondly against her, as 
she too walked to the window of a pretty but 
plainly furnished room. 

* Now, little Norah, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Only this 
morning you told me—what did you tell 
me?” 

“Oh! cousin Kate, I did mean to be 
obedient, and not answer Miss Moore; and 
indeed I had only just left the piano a 
minute ‘when she came in, and I told her 
I was sorry; but she flew into a temper and 
told me I was not to be trusted, and I am. 
I never cheat people, and I said so—and 


”» 


‘“*Hush, hush, Norah!” I said, “ nothing 
but the truth, and I do not ask your opinion 
of Miss Moore’s right or wrong doings ; only 
of yours. You had no right to leave your 
practice to look out of the window, and 
surely less to defend yourself when told what 
I am sure Miss Moore thought was the 
truth.” 

The child made no answer, but her breath 
came quickly, and the fringed lids drooped 
lower and lower. 

“ How did you get on with your music 
lesson ?”’ 

“Not very well; my hands shook, I was 
angry, and I couldn’t cry it away, and in the 
schoolroom it was much worse. Reggy cried 
twice, and I could not do my sum with him 
snorting and choking in my ear, so I drew a 
little man, such a droll man, cousin Kate, 
with a most comical three-cornered face ;” and 
here the child’s beautiful eyes lighted up and 
sparkled with fun; but her cousin did not 
smile, so the light faded, and Norah added, 


in a subdued tone, “I finished my sum in Mang- 
nall’s time, and had to leave that undone.” 

“Did your mother say what your punish- 
ment was to be?”’ 

“No; she only said I must be punished. 
Miss Moore told her I was not honourable. 
I asked Cyril what it meant, and he said 
‘mean and horrid.” Do you think I am 
mean and horrid, cousin Kate?” and again 
the eyes were raised, full of serious inquiry 
this time. 

Miss Glenny looked out of the window for 
some seconds: to tell the truth, she was 
puzzled. Her high-spirited, brave little 
cousin was the very last child to be called 
“mean,” and yet she could hardly contradict 
the much-worried and hard-working governess. 

“Norah, let us talk a little about this 
morning. What did you go to the window 
for ?” 

“JT heard a carriage—at least, a horse, on 
the gravel road, and I thought it might be Mr. 
Joyce, come to ask us to Woodstone, so I 
jumped up to see. That instant Miss Moore 
came in,” 

“Have you begged Miss Moore’s pardon 
yet, dear Norah?” 

“No,” said the child, “and I am not 
ready to.” - 

“ Now, little cousin, I can tell you of four 
faults of yours, or five, already displayed this 
morning, curiosity, anger, idleness, and pride, 
an@ also a little unkindness to poor Reginald.” 

‘The child stood up now quite alone and 
looking but partly convinced. Cousin Kate 
waited for the battle to be won in the most 
patient manner possible, and as she looked 
down at her dear little friend, she ¢hought a 
prayer that the noble, warm feelings might 
be moulded and strengthened by God’s 
grace, and then the tears filled her own eyes 
as she mentally numbered her own dead 
ones. Poor Kate Glenny was an orphan, 
sent home from India with two little sisters 
for their education ; both her sisters had died 
at school of scarlet fever, and after waiting 
eight long years to welcome her dear father 
and mother, with three little brothers she 
had never seen, the news came that the “ Wo// 
had gone down with all hands,” and almost 
heading the list of “lost” were “ Colonel 
and Mrs. Glenny, three sons and two maid- 
servants.” Since then, Kate had grown 
quiet comparatively, for by nature she was gay 
and cheerful as a lark; but better than 
gaiety, happier than any earthly Drightness, 
dear Kate had found in her trouble a little 
gleam of that peace, accorded not to those 
who do or bear the most, but those often 
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who “love most.” Her home now (for she was 
nearly twenty, and had left school, much to 
her sorrow) was in the family of her father’s 
sister, a widow lady with six children, five 
boys and a girl, our little Norah being the 
youngest but one. 

“Well, Norah, what about the punishment ? 
Shall I set you a lesson, or have you one?” 

“Oh,” said Norah,“ I hada ‘ Mangnall ;’ 
what did I do with it? I know,—it’s in the 
passage, cousin Kate; there are sé faults ; 
I threw the book on the floor.” 

“ Go and fetch it,” said Kate, gravely. 

The child obeyed, and her cousin set her 
a tolerably long and not easy piece of that 
renowned clever jumble of facts. Norah sat 
for some time conning her task ; then, as if 
suddenly struck by an idea, gave a sort of 
bound. Kate was evidently deep in thought, 
and Norah hesitated to disturb her, but the 
idea deepened, and she spoke. 

“Cousin Kate.” 

“Ves, Norah.” 

“Shall I go to the schoolroom to learn 
this? I like being here so very much that it 
is not like a punishment.” 

“Well, dear Norah, I am going to tell 
Walters about my dress, and shall be away 
for the time your lesson will take, so you 
may stay here alone. If you know it fer- 
fectly before I return, you had better be quick, 
change your frock, and get quite ready for 
dinner ; then come back again, and we will 
have a little quiet conversation together.” 

Norah’s hands involuntarily rubbed them- 
selves in a kind of subdued ecstasy, and her 
cousin left the room. Norah gabbled over 
her questions and answers in a violent 
manner, and finally shut the book with a bang, 
put it on Kate’s table, and then taking up 
her skirts on either side with a dainty, grace- 
ful manner, skipped up the long polished | 
corridor like a fairy. She was back again in | 
a clean frock and blue ribbon in her hair 
before Walters had released Miss Glenny ; 
so she looked over her lesson once more, till 
her cousin’s hand was on the door, when she 
met her with the open book and stood quietly 
and gravely to say the lesson. Kate asked a| 
few simple questions, to see that the meaning | 
was clear, then heartily kissed the sweet, | 
bright face, and sat down, drawing the child 
towards her. 

“Tam going to tell you a story, Norah, or 
at least to Jegzn telling you one, for I shall 
not have time to finish to-day ; before that, 
however, I want to say a word or two 
about yourself. You know by this time that 
you have been naughty, don’t you?” 








“Yes, dear cousin, I have been naughty; 
I think I grow much naughtier than I used 
ever to be; Miss Moore says I do too. 

“Why should you ?” 

“Tt must be because my lessons are harder, 
and I grow taller and don’t sit up, and the 
doors seem to bang after me more than they 
did before you came here. I really want to 
be a lady. Cousin Kate, tell me what you 
did to yourself when you were a little girl.”’ 

** You funny child,” said her cousin, “ try 
to be obedient, and always truthful, and you 
will be a lady; indeed, I hope you are one 
now. As to the doors, I hope my coming 
has not really added to your difficulties in 
that way ; if so, perhaps I had better go back 
to Mrs. Chalmers at once. What say you ?” 

Norah laughed a silver, ringing laugh, so 
sweetly sure of her dear cousin’s love that 
no other answer was needed. 

After a pause Kate said, “ Norah, what 
prayers do you say ?”’ 

“‘ Prayers?” said the child, “why, the 
same I always said. What a funny question 
to ask at dinner-time !” 

But she saw her cousin was not in fun by 
any means, so she stopped smiling, and 
looked puzzled. 

“Can you tell me your prayer now, dear? 
and let me see if I cannot help you to say 
one that will be, perhaps, more suitable to 
nine years old than those you said at three.” 

Without hesitation Norah began, “ Our 
Father ’chart in heav’n, Hal’ be Thy name,” 
&c. Kate made no remark, but waited for 
the next. It was the usual nursery one, be- 
ginning, “God bless dear mamma,” and 
winding up with “ Make me a good child 
now and evermore. Amen.” No stops, no 
meaning or understanding displayed, and 
Kate sighed at the utter absence of reve- 
rence. 

‘What time are you dressed in a morning, 
Norah ?” 

** About a quarter to eight generally.” 

“ Do you do anything for Miss Moore, then 
—till breakfast time, I mean ?” 

“No, Miss Moore is not down till eight, 
so Bobby and I have fun in the schoolroom. 
Sometimes we get into mischief—very often, 
for Bobby and Cyril will catch the cat, and 
they harness her into my straw basket, and we 
all shriek with laughing. And oh, cousin 
Kate ! wid you ever put a cat’shead into a 
stocking? It is such fun! the cat, you know, 
runs backwards. The last time we did that 
though the table was upset, and some of the 
cups fellinto the fender and broke themselves, 
so we don’t do much to the cat now it is warm 
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weather. I was punished, for that morning, 
mamma was at Stanly, and Miss Moore wrote 


book belonging to Brice, about some jockeys. 
I told Miss Moore when she came home that 
I had not been unhappy atall, so she called me 
very unladylike and sent me to bed early. I 
know we spoiled her stocking, and I gave 
Walters my new half-crown to buy her another 
pair; and then I was sorry I did, for Miss 
Moore said it would be a good opportunity 
for me to learn to mark upon them. Why do 
people have a heap of names, cousin Kate? 
hers was a Pa that was C; you know! 
Juliana—J, Louisa— L, and then M_ for; 
Moore, I thought I never should have done 
with red marking cotton, and her sampler 

that she did when only eight years old, oh, 
so lovely! still I can mark now myself. But 
cousin Kate, you said you would tell me a 
tale, and here am I telling you one.” 

“T asked you a question,” said her much 
diverted cousin,” which requires an answer. 
Will you come to me every day at a quarter 
to eight to say your prayers?” 

* Yes, indeed I willif you will have me. 
And now begin your story.” 

‘One more thing first. When Miss Moore! 
comes in, or directly after dinner, go to her, 
tell her you are sorry, and say the lesson you | 
have said to me.” 

“ Very well, I don’t mind much.” 

“Give meone kiss, and then I will begin | 
my story. ‘There are exactly ten minutes) 
before the bell will ring. When I was a little 
girl about your own age I was sent to Eng- 
land, with my two dear little sisters. 

“ Has Aunt Winny ever told you about 
them atall?” Norah shook her head. | 

“* Bessie was only four years old, and Mabel | 
seven. ‘The native nurse came with us, for 
we all loved the poor faithful soul very dearly, 
and she was to return to India with a sister 
of papa’s, who wanted an attendant. We) 
left our little baby brother with papa and'! 
mammain India. Mamma was very sad in- 
deed at parting from us all, and told me many 
times to take great care of my dear little| 
sisters, to help them to be good, always to 
hear their prayers, and as far as ever I could, 
to supply her place to them. ‘The first part 
of our voyage we enjoyed immensely; but 
later we got sadly tired. ‘There were no par- 
ticular friends of ours on board, and many of | 
the passengers were cross and quarrelsome. | 
Poor Luli suffered very much the greater part 
of the time, and my little sisters, from their | 








to her, I think: I know I was left at home| 
when they went into Moreton, and I had tea/ 
in the housekeeper's room, and read a funny 


| of my mother, and I wanted her. 


| dently knew nothing about it. 


Indian habits, were rather helpless. I was 
'naturally more energetic than either of them, 
but so much the more I missed the kind com- 
panionship of the dear mother who had 
trained and helped me to be so; and as we 
neared England, and I thought more often of 
the dread school life before me, my heart 
failed me sadly, and I longed and craved to 
go back to my sweet patientmamma. Mabel 
was delighted to be nearing her journey’s end ; 
everything pleased her, and her pretty ways 
and bright face gained her a great deal of 
notice and amusement. Luli had put all our 
clothes into exquisite order, and had also 
done a great deal of lamenting over us by the 
time we landed. 

“Oh the bustle and worry, the shouts, all 
French, so strange to our Indian ears, and 
more so to Luli’s ! Our aunt Ella met us at 
Marseilles, a stout lady, grandly dressed, not 
at all like papa, but with kind, hearty 
manners. She kissed us all, called us ‘ dear 
little ugly frights,’ and carried us off in her 
carriage to the hotel, and told us the worst 
part of our journey was now over, and that 
she intended taking us as far as Paris herself, 
to her own house; there we were to bid good- 
bye to Luli, and go to England with an 


| English maid and a courier. 


‘“‘T took little notice at the time of all this, 
for I was tired, and the English voice and my 
aunt’s white hands and rings made me think 
Bessie was 
rather subdued and quiet, but Mabel brim- 
ming over with fun and excitement. We 
rested that day and the next, did a great deal 
of shopping, for, as aunt’s maid Mrs. Mowbray 
declared, we cou/d not go to Paris or any 
other place in such a state. I thought we 
were all remarkably well dressed, but I evi- 
Nor, indeed, 
it seemed, of anything else, for when aunt Ella 
asked me a few questions of music, history, 
&c., I felt very ignorant, and vexed that I 
could not answer one of them.” 

Here Norah put in, “Can you remember 
what they were, cousin Kate ?” 

‘I can only remember one, and that was, 
‘Whose son was Richard the Second?’ I 
was not sure, and before I could /Aizk, she 
passed on to another. I came off very badly, 
I fear, and indeed no wonder. There was 
only mamma to teach me, and her time was 
greatly occupied with many more important 
things. Our catechism we knew well, and 
more than that, we were taught its sacred 
meaning from the Bible itself thorough! y and 
often. Do you understand all I say, dear 
Nora ?” 
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“ Not all; I know the catechism, of course, 
but mine has nothing whatever to do with the 
Bible.” 

Kate here rose and said, ‘ Norah, the 
bell rung a minute ago, I will tell you more 
another time. Run down quickly.” 

“Oh, thank you, you dear cousin Kate. 
It is so delicious; a true story is worth a 
million of rubbishes. I shall remember where 
you left off.” 

So little Norah, with her Mangnall’s in hand, 
flew downstairs, as happy and bright as child 
could possibly be, clouds and frowns all gone, 
and a sweet smile greeted her dear favourite 
Bobby. Miss Moore had not entered the 
schoolroom, so chatter began at once. 

“ Well, you don’t look worn out, Miss No ; 
had your punishment ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve learned a lesson, a good long 
one too.” 

“ Learned a lesson! about time you did, 
you naughty, ill-behaved old duck! Cyril and 
I have been going on like fun at old Moore ; 
poor almanack, I really feel quite sorry for 
her, she must be tired. We had to go to 
Johnson's, and while she was magging with 
Mrs.J——-. I fastened the handie of her sun- 
shade into the fringe of her mantle ; of course 
she hunted everywhere while we admired the 
ducks, and when Cyril could speak, he said, 
‘Oh, Miss Moore dear, you must have left 
itat home.’ She found it at last, and then 
begged all our pardons round for giving so 
much trouble.” 

“Here she comes,” said Cyril. 

Miss Moore asked Norah for her lesson, 
not at all thinking she had learned one, and 
Bobby gave a whistle of praise and astonish- 
ment when the long answers were given Cor- 
rectly. Norah’s sunny manner was nothing 
new, they were all used to it; but Miss 
Moore did not always approve of it, and 
believed her cheerfulness was partly bravado, 
and wished for “lower spirits and higher 
principles,” she said. No word of praise 
was given, and they sat down to their 
mutton. 

After about three mouthfuls, Norah said, 
“Cousin Kate set me the lesson, Miss 
Moore, but I sat alone in her room to 
learn it.” 

“ Very well, I hope another time you will 
not require to trouble any one; had you 
been attentive and industrious you would 
have gone with your brothers and myself 
instead of staying alone so forlorn in the 
house.” 

Norah had her private opinion about the 
forlornness, as well as the loneliness, but 


’ 





did not consider it necessary to contradict 
Miss Moore. 

The usual schoolroom, after-dinner rule, 
at Moreton House was for the four 
children to rest quietly with a book each for 
an hour, while Miss Moore sat in the room 
correcting or setting lessons. Nowand then 
she would read to them, but they were not 
more thankful than ordinary civility required, 
for Miss Moore was not a good reader, nor 
were they sufficiently fond of her to gloss 
the faults. Punctually at a quarter to three 
they went off to wash hands, &c., and by 
three sat down to afternoon lessons. For- 
tunately for them all, Miss Moore was firm 
and strict, also very punctual, therefore the 
proper time was given to each lesson, and 
all were well learnt. Robert, or Bobby, as 
he had always been called (partly as a nick- 
name, and more on account of a little habit 
of nodding when pleased or excited, which 
he acquired from a favourite nurse), was ten 
years old or more. Norah nine, Cyril seven, 
and little Reggy, who had only a short time 
before joined the schoolroom party on 
the marriage of his nurse, the original 
“bobber,” five. Miss Moore was, as Mrs. 
Glenny often said to her freinds, “an 
excellent governess,” but she did not care 
for her pupil’s hearts. ‘Their heads or their 
minds were her concern in some cases, their 
fingers in school hours, but her own affec- 
tions seemed far away. I never knew until 
years after my first acquaintance with her the 
many kind and self-denying actions which 
had marked her monotonous life. 

Poor Miss Moore, her looks were against 
her; very tall and very thin, with sharp dark 
eyes, very little, tightly arranged dark hair, 
she was not a person to whom children of 
warm impulses and tender hearts would in- 
voluntarily turn for svmpathy. Still, they 
were all remarkably just, those tiresome chil- 
dren, and when once under discipline, ap- 
proved of the rule over them tacitly, and 
though they did not then know it, their 
childhood was rendered .much happier, and 
their play hours more full of real fun and 
healthy benefit, by their submission. Many 
people talk of childhood as the happiest time 
in one’s life; perhaps, in some well ordered 
homes it is so, but with many children, es- 
pecially nervous and sensitive ones, the suffer- 
ings from various small causes are very great 
and very real. It is in the power of many 
of us to brighten, now and then, for a few 
moments only, perhaps it may be, the lives 
of little children. May not this be a cup of 
cold water? Old people tell us there are no 
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children now. I know better; but they 
want plenty of amusement, and probably 
more patience and sympathy than the dear, 
well-behaved children of olden time, who, as 
our grannies tell us, used “to hear, see, and 
say nothing.” 

Mrs. Glenny was a fashionable lady, a 
widow, at this time of her life rather delicate 
in health, though, to be sure, she worked 
very hard indeed in her own way, and, on 
the whole, did far more than either Miss 
Moore, or Walters the maid. Norah and her 
two elder brothers thought their mother the 
loveliest of all beautiful ladies, and certainly 
she was very pretty, in her handsome silks 
and jewels. Ronald and Frank, her two 
‘‘ big boys,” were at Eton, and very proud 
she was of them in their holidays, so hand- 
some and so daring, with their nice, gentle- 
manly English manners. Even cold Miss 
Moore admired the boys, and went so far as 
to remark to cousin Kate, that ‘“‘ They were 
a good-looking set of children when good.” 
The schoolroom party were looking forward 
now to the coming home of these fine 
brothers, and cousin Kate hoped Bobby’s 
manners would not suffer from their advent. 
Norah frequently received hints as to her 
future behaviour, but I fear they fell upon 
heedless ears, for her heart would beat with 
the wildest delight when she allowed herself, 
now and then, in an idle moment to dwell 
upon the delights of meeting the boys. She 
felt sure she would be a little shy of Frank ; 
he was so very big now, and perhaps would 
not know her at first. Then she blushed 
with pleasure at the bare idea cf meeting 
them at the Moreton Station. The ride 
there was treat enough, but that and the rest 
of such an errand would surely be too much 
to expect. 

The lessons were all finished by half-past 
five, and at teaCousin Kate joined the 
party, inviting them to a game of croquet 
with her when they were at liberty. After 
tea, Norah had some music to copy, as a 
punishment for her bad playing in the morn- 
ing. However, the boys were upstairs 
dressing, “‘ and they always took longer than 
she did to do that,” Norah remarked as 
prelude. Cousin Kate was quite ready for 
dinner, so she took out her dainty bit of 
fancy work and waited quietly till her little 
pet was at liberty, then told Norah she could 
bring her skirts and shoes into her room, as 
two people could always do better than one, 
and that she was a capital “lady’s maid.’ 
Norah was only too pleased, and the maid 
who attended upon the four children found 


her hands 


always pretty full with the boys, 
who out of Miss Moore's domains were 
often what the maid called “ owdacious.” 
They played their game through before the 
dinner bell rang, having had much fun out of 
Reggy’s mistakes. Their mother watched 
them from the window, and after the game 
was done they went in to spend a few 
minutes with her, while Kate played one of 
her sweet sad pieces upon the organ in the 
musicroom, leaving, by general request, the 
intervening doors all open. There were no 
visitors staying just then at Moreton; 
“ Every body in London,” so Mrs. 
Glenny said, so she and Kate must be amia- 
ble and put up with each other. Cousin Kate 
was not at all sorry, the gardens were lovely, 
and there seemed little time for dulness. 

Mrs. Glenny told the children she was 
going away for a short time, to pay a long- 
promised visit in Berkshire, before the holli- 
days commenced, so that she could be with 
them when their brothers were at home. The 
children did not feel much sorrow at the 
prospect of their mamma’s absence, for she 
very often left them at home for many weeks 
together; but Norah’s heart failed her when 
she thought of losing cousin Kate, just as she 
was beginning to love her so dearly. And 
her step on the stairs, after bidding good 
night to her mother and cousin, was quite 
slow and heavy, and her usually bright face 
so clouded, that Cyril asked if she had eaten 
a sour grape at dessert, or wanted a little re- 
freshing slumber to revive her drooping appe- 
tite. Miss Moore had gone out into the Park 
with a book, having declined croquet. Roger 
said, ‘‘ because she knew she had no idea 
which way her ball meant to go when she 
hit it,” and Cyril adding, that they never 
dared to play well if she joined “for fear of 
getting paid out in lesson time for beating 
her.” Norah laughed more at each speech 
than cousin Kate liked, and on her own 
account said, “Miss Moore always kicked 
the ball through when no one was looking.” 

The children, therefore, finding no one in 
the schoolroom, sat down on the wide window 
seat to wait and chatter together. The maid 
soon fetched Cyriland Reggy, leaving Bobby 
and Norah alone, much to their joy and de- 
light. Norah told her brother the fear she 
was in of Kate’s going with their mother. 
Bobby was not glad certainly that his sister 
should be in trouble of any kind, but he was 
inclined to be jealous of the love Norah gave 
her cousin, and also a shadow of the same 

| for what Kate so evidently gave to Norah, 
for they all voted cousin Kate a perfect brick. 
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Miss Moore sent the two to bed. Norah 
told her the news first undauntedly, though 
Miss Moore said quiet “ good nights,” with 
her hand stuck out all the time. When 
Norah was in bed she had a visit from Miss 
Glenny, who had come up to fetch Miss 
Moore down to enliven them in the drawing- 
room. Up jumped Norah in high glee. 

* Surely it never is you, cousin, why, I was 
that moment longing to ask you a question. 

“Well, pinch my arm, Norah, and I will 
scream, if that will satisfy you that ‘I be I.’” 

“« Sit on my bed a minute, do, while I ask 
you. Mamma is going to the Eyers’s to- 
morrow, are you going, too?” 

“ Oh, I do hope not,” said the child, in a 
voice that spoke far more than her words. 
“To be sure the boys will be here in less 
than three weeks, but I do want you to stay 
with us, dear, dear Cousin Kate.” 

“Go to sleep, little tired girl ; other people 
don’t want me so much as you think you do, 


to her own little dead sister, and at first the 
elder cousin had felt disappointed ; for her 
sister had been older in manner, less beauti- 
ful perhaps in face and form, but more of a 
companion if less clever and _ intelligent. 
Now, however, the child was fast becoming 
very dear to the quiet, almost sad girl, whom 
everyone pitied for her afflictions so patiently 
and moreover so bravely borne. At school 
she was always ready to join in _ little 
| pleasures if by so doing she could give any, 
and of course she gained happiness by such 
|means, and others like them, which helped 





| to support her health both of mind and body, 


for grief and loneliness were as heavy to Kate 
Glenny as to others. 

The next morning, punctually at a quarter 
to eight, a tap came at Kate’s door, and in 
walked little Norah as bright and fresh as 
cold water and good temper could make 
her. Her cousin was quite ready for her, 
but when it came to the point, and cousin 


for Mrs. Eyers did not ask me to go, and 1} Kate opened a box and took out a well 


mean to stay and lead you all a dreadful life, 
I can tell you.” 

Norah threw her arms round her cousin’s 
neck (much to the misfortune of her head 
ornaments), and then, in her delight, slipped 
off the bed and performed various little 
dances of delight up and down a strip of 
moonlight, in her white night-gown. Kate 
soon made her return to bed, and in a few 
more minutes the violet eyes were busy in 
dreamland. 

When her mother looked in upon Norah 
on her way to bed, she was amused by the 
gleeful laugh the child gave on receiving a 
quiet kiss, followed by murmured words 
ending in “Such awful fun, Bobby.” Mrs. 
Glenny had heard the history of the punish- 
ment, but evidently was only glad it was all 
settled and done with. She disliked trouble, 
and seldom sawher children for long ata time. 
No one could help admiring Norah, she was 
so very lovely, so full of life and grace, and 
her sayings were so odd and amusing. She 
was strong and healthy also, and that left her 
mind free for lessons or play. All that she 
joined in was thoroughly undertaken, and of 
course this rule held good in mischief, and 
though the servants adored Miss Norah and 
shielded her, if possible, at all times, there 
were few days that Norah could count free 
from disgrace of some kind, the punishments 
often brought upon her by her strict regard 
for perfect and unsparing truth. 

Miss Glenny had only been with them a 
short time, but had been told that her cousin 
Norah would be dear to her from her likeness 


worn little bookwi tho ut speaking a word to 
Norah, the child was inclined to think it a 
more important and serious matter than 
she did at first. 

“Kneel down,” said Kate, and Nora knelt, 
leaning in an easy way upon her elbows, 
looking overcome by surprise the next 
moment, when her cousin knelt by her side. 
Miss Glenny read through two short, simple 
prayers in a way Norah had never heard be- 
fore ; and then the Lord’s prayer followed, 
said by them both. 

** Good morning, little Norah, how did you 
sleep last night, after your frolic? Did you 
dream of fairies, or pinches, or of my leading 
youa sadlife? Nothing sad, Iam sure, if I 
may judge by your face.” 

** No, nothing sad, I forget if I dreamed at 
all, though I often do,—the most absurd things 
sometimes. Once I thought we were going 
up the Rhine on a hayrick, it was very nice ; 
only you slipped now and then, and had not 
much to hold by. I know I tried to make 
out the towns on the banks of the river, and 
could find nothing but Dunstable and 
Moreton, so I gave up looking for them, 
and hoped Miss Moore would excuse me. 
That dream came in the holidays when we 
were staying at Kenilworth, at Mrs. Sutton’s 
farm. Bobby pushed Billy Sutton into the 
tub ot dry meal, and he was nearly choked, 
till his mother pumped upon him a little, 
and sent us up to our nurse.” 

** What a chatterbox you are,my dear!” said 
her kind cousin, who was not guite pleased 
that Norah was so ready to laugh and talk so 
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soon after her prayers. ‘I am going to read 
the Psalms now; will you like to do the same, 
ordo you read them down in the school- 
room ?”’ 

“No, we read the second lesson when 
there is time. I should like to read with you, 
if you will let me.” 

Norah's fine ear and taste were pleased 
with her dear Kate’s beautiful voice reading 
so reverently and sweetly. It was the fourth 
day, and Norah approved of the Psalm about 
the heavens on sucha lovely day. 

They went down together, as all were to 
breakfast at one table, in honour of their 
mamma’s departure. 

Bobby remarked, “that it did seem rather 
like rejoicing at her leaving them.” 

After a merry breakfast, they were all set 
to do little errands and commissions for their 
mother, and by 11 o’clock the carriage had 
driven off,and “lessons at once” sounded very 
disagreeable after the great excitement of the 
morning. The children all worked hard till 
dinner time, and then, as the sun was. too 
bright upon the schoolroom windows for 
them all to rest comfortably, to Norah’s delight 
Miss Moore gave her leave to go to Miss 
Glenny’s room to see if she were wanted, or 
would be in the way there. The boys were 
allowed, as a great treat, to take their books 
and lie down under the tulip tree. Little 
Reggy was sent to the nursery for the maid to 
read “ Harry and Laura” to him. 

Norah’s cup of joy was quite full. She 
found her cousin lying down, reading over 
some letters, and her welcome to Norah was 
very warm. 

“Come and lie down, you dear little fidget, 
I know I shall get no peace whatever, but I 
don’t mind that, of course; pull off your 
frock and slippers, darling. I know you 
don’t go to s/eep, but I shall like you to rest 
as well as you can, because you haye had 
quite a day’s work this hot morning.” 

Norah settled herself luxuriously, nestling 
up to her dear friend, looking such a picture, 
the bright waves of hair framing her perfect 
little face, and her eyelids drooping with con- 
tented happiness. 

“ Well, do you want amusing, or shall I be 
quiet and read to myself?” 

“Do what you please, dearest cousin, I 
am very happy to be by you, but if you cou/d 
go on with your story?” 

“If I could,—very well, I'll make a great 
effort and see, and if you drop off to sleep, 
—why. all the better.” 

Norah jumped up to demonstrate the im- 
possibility, of anything of the sort happening. 

IX. 





‘You left off just where you were to go to 
Paris.” 

“Yes, we started one morning, quite 
early, dressed in some of the new things Mrs. 
Mowbray and a French serving woman had 
been busy with. I felt very well satisfied to 
be so nicely dressed, and Mabel looked quite 
beautiful, 1 thought. Little girls in those days 
did not wear quite the same kind of dresses 
they do now. We had no hats, nor did we 
wear jackets, so I dare say if I could sketch 
off a little picture of our three selves for you, 
you would laugh heartily, and think us drol) 
objects enough. I believe we all had hight 
mousseline de laine frocks, a sort of grey, with 
bunches of currants—red, with green leaves, 
and trimmed with green satin bows, short 
waists and big sleeves, little skirts with cross- 
bag flounces, black satin capes, and drawn 
bonnets of green satin ; then we had long 
veils to travel in, grey ones, and little Bessie’s 
dark face looked exceedingly comical under 
her smart bonnet. We also had some very 
grand pelisses, ‘for best,’ aunt Ella told us ; 
they were plumb-coloured silk, very soft and 
lined with pink. I felt somewhat overcome 
with all the united grandeur of our three 
trunks, and the knowledge of what a large 
part of my duty the care of all those fine 
clothes would be. Mabel was great fun in 
the train; she never flagged in her efforts to 
amuse and be amused, and as aunt Ella was 
wise enough to hire a cowfé for herself, we 
enjoyed the journey very inuch, and got into 
Paris about six or seven in the evening, very 
tired, but quite wide awake enough to enjoy 
our first sight of that very wonderful city. 
The bells upon the horses’ heads in a con- 
tinual jingle rather worried us, for we had 
always lived very quietly in India, and had 
never seen a number of people together before 
we reached Marseilles. 

“ Aunt Ella’s house was a very dingy affair 
after the hotel; which had seemed to us al} 
marble and gold, but the rooms were beauti- 
fully comfortable, and so very clean, that I 
was as happy as possible. Mamma had told 
me often in India of the comforts I should 
experience in an English school, and I began 
to realize even in Paris the ttuth of her words. 
Bessie was rather naughty about going to 
bed; she refused to be touched by either the 
French maid or Mrs. Mowbray, and aunt 
Ella got vexed with her. Bessie screamed 


for Luli till I was afraid she would get a-{) 


whipping, and when I asked them _all te 
leave her to me and let me wash heér,, they 
seemed quite thankful for the idea, and, by 
degrees, the naughty little darling grew 
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quieter. We all fell asleep in the one large { 
bed, before any one appeared again, and | 
had a delicious dream that papa and mamma 
were waiting in London for us to join them, 
and awoke, saying “that our old frocks 
would do to go in,” to which remark Mrs. 
Mowbray made answer that I was a little old- 
fashioned Judy of a child, with no sense to 
speak of!’ Mabel, who saw the mistake, 








roared with laughing, and began a romp by 
throwing a pillow at the stiff clean lady’s | 
maid, more to her astonishment than mine; | 
for I knew her great want of reverence for | 
elders. Mowbray put her head-dress to | 
rights, and told Mabel never to do such a} 
thing again, but Mabel merely asked her to | 
‘please pick it up, and throw it back again, 
for frilled pillows looked so odd flying about, | 
and she would stand up for her to aim at.’ 
Mrs. Mowbray was quite astonished at such | 
impertinence, and [ tried to whisper to} 
Mabel that it was rude to talk so; but | 


Mabel would not be hushed, and asked Mrs. | 


with the collect. Aunt bid good day to the 
men and maids, and then they left the room. 
We were kissed, and Mabel made many 


remarks about the room, servants, &c., which || 
seemed to amuse and please aunt Ella very | 


much, and then we sat down to breakfast. 

“‘ We were to stay aweek in Paris. Much 
to my delight, aunt had a great deal of shop- 
ping to do, and she said we might perhaps 
like to help her; and, moreover, we could 
use our eyes and enjoy ourselves very much 
if we were sensible children, as it would 
give us something to begin upon at school, 
both for talking and thinking. I quite 
agreed with her, though I said very little. 
That was a delightful week. Of course 
| Bessie did not go much out with us, but we left 


| her happy with toys, and enjoyed ourtwoselves 
| most thoroughly. 


I hope some day, dear 
Norah, you and I may visit Paris together, 
and then I can show you the very streets and 
places we visited, dear aunt Ella, and my 
Mabel and me. Aunt hada good memory, 


Mowbray why she was cross, saying further | and told us manyinteresting things about the 
‘that if she had a headache she was very | Great Revolution, and various other matters 
sorry she had thrown the pillow, but she was | of interest, so that we could not feel in the 
obliged to do something in return for her | least neglected, though she did a great deal 
calling Kate a Judy;’ at 1 of which speeches | of business that week, 

she made in the most fascinating manner. “ One very wet day, the last but one before 
was not astonished, because, as I before re-| we left Paris, we had nothing much to do 
marked, I was used to my saucy sister's ways. | and could not go out, so thought we would 
The pillow remained on the floor, and Mrs.| write to mamma. Aunt Ella was out the 
Mowbray took no further notice of Mabel | whole day paying farewell visits to her friends. 
and her romps, which went on famously with | Mabel wrote very well, but spelt sadly, and 
Bessie, until my hair was done, when | insisted | her letter, though closely written and really 








upon their both getting up at once. 

“ Mowbray left us alone, and when Mabel 
grew quieter, I spoke to her about her foolish 
trick, telling her that Mowbray was rather 
old, and accustomed to grown up ladies, and 
that we must give her as little trouble as 
possible, to which she assented, laughing and 
talking still, But when the maid came to 
take us to the dining-room, Mabel made a 
very pretty speech to her, saying she had 
forgotten Mowbray might not like fun so 
well as Luli did, upon which forgiveness was 
granted, and Mabel flew down stairs, trying 
hard to tread upon the skirt of Mowbray's 
dress, as a proof, I suppose, of her sorrow. 

“We found our aunt standing up with a 
prayer-book open, waiting for us. Six ser- 
vants were standing also in arow, with open 
books. We stood quietly waiting, and aunt 
read one of the Psalms in English (for all 
her servants but one maid were English), 
and then we knelt down and repeated after 
her the Confession and the Lord’s Prayer, 
then we sung the morning hymn, and finished 








| clever and full of interest, when she read it 


to me, looked like gibberish or some queer 


unknown language, interspersed here and | 
there, as it was, with Hindustanee words of 


love and fondness. Mamma had those letters, 
and said they were the very dearest she ever 
received in her life. 

“Our railway journey was not quite like 
the others had been, for we were to travel 
by night, and left Paris for Calais about eight 
o’clock. Being August, it was quite light, 


and the novelty of our position was charming. ! 
Poor Mowbray was crying dreadfully. She || @ 


had lived with aunt Ella for fourteen years, 


and though she was going to England to || 3 


make a happy home of her own, she declared, 


over and over again, that she could not leave | | 


her dear, dear mistress. Aunt Ella cried, 
too, and then Bessie set up a great howl, 


which stopped the rest at once, and Mabel | | 
‘she would have pinched Bessie long | 


said 
ago, if she had only known what a good 
effect it would have upon other people's 
spirits.’ Aunt Ella laughed at that heartily, 
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but Mowbray looked horrified, and seemed | leaving her picture to dry, went to the music 
afraid of undertaking Mabel. At last we| room for her regular practice. Her great 
were off; our courier in the next carriage, | hope was that in a few months she would be 
Mabel seated at one window, myself at/| installed as regular organist at the parish 
another, and Bessie sound asleep.” church, which was now nearly restored. 

At this moment Cyril called for Norah,| On her return, she felt her heart beat 
and she sprang up, looking intensely inte-| with pain and pleasure to see how her 
rested, and, kissing her dear cousin, with most | picture lighted up that end of her room, and 
hearty thanks went off in her usual bright, | the eyes seemed to seek her own, lovingly. 
jaunty way, with her frock on hind-side-| She was glad the “light” had come to it, 
before. though her first idea had been to make all 

Kate lay quiet for some time after she was | surroundings as like the dark night of her 
left alone, till the sound of the piano called | life as possible. But in such deep waters 
her to order, and theh, with a sigh, not quite her kind heavenly Father would not leave 
of sorrow, but perhaps of loneliness, she sat! her, and the very submission brought her 
down with her watch before her to a task, or comfort, almost, as it seemed, in spite of 
rather an enjoyment she permitted herself; herself, and now the days were brighter. 
for one hour in each day. The work was a| Kate took a book and went to sit in the 
lovely little picture, now far advanced towards | shade of the tulip tree, a very favourite place 
completion, of a child’s face looking down | with every one, for the view of the house 
from some clouds—dark, lowering clouds, | from it was very pretty, and the river, which 
which made the pure fair beauty of colouring | ran through part of the grounds, could be 
in the exquisitely finished little features, most | distinctly heard. The stableman came to- 
striking. You felt it was a true portrait, but | wards her after a short time of delicious 
beautified by love, and exalted it may be by | quiet, bringing a whole budget of letters, 
even more than that. At first sight the eyes | which roused her considerably, and finally 
seemed full of serious expression, but a longer | caused her to depart quickly into the house. 
loo’: made you feel a sort of joy that there | Norah came flying down the stairs, looking 
couid be anything in God's world, even if but | very happy, and told her cousin they had all 
a picture, so full of beauty, for, had there | been good, adding with a laugh, “ For a 
never been an original for copy, surely holy | wonder.” 
and heavenly thoughts had filled the heart; “But why,” said her cousin, “are you 
and head of the artist. alone ?” 

But it was not the face now that Kate was “Oh,” said Norah, shaking her long hair, 
busy with ; that was quite finished. Many “I am dying for a scamper, and begged the 
hours of sad comfort the pleasant work had boys to put up their books for a change. 
given her, after the days had passed when Go and write your letters, cousin Kate, and 
the tears would not allow her to dwell on the , send my love to all the nice people.” 
memories connected with it, and now she Taking down an old ha‘, with many tears 
was giving great beauty to her picture by in the brim, she, by way of taking care of her 
adding a distant light, which lined the under- | complexion, hung it by the two strings over 
cloud with silver, and seemed to brighten her arm, and crossing the morning room, 
and gladden her more and more as she stepped through the window on to the lawn. 
worked. Some of the mirthful sweetness of | Seeing a gardener in the distance, she went up 
the mouth was like little Norah, and Kate | to him, and in her most winning way asked 
wondered if her love for the child had led | if there were any flowers to spare in the green- 
her unconsciously to bring about such an/ house. Of course she got what she wanted, 
effect. Indeed, until she had watched her | and was almost thanked for giving the trouble. 
little cousin that afternoon, listening with lips| Norah carried the lovely things to” her 
apart to her story, the idea had not occurred | cousin’s room, and left them on the pillow 
to her that it was so. Now, however, she | where Kate’s head had lain, laughing to her- 
noticed it, and wondered if others would do | self at the funny idea. She found tea ready 
the same. , in the schoolroom. 


The hour was soon up, and Miss Glenny ! BERTHA LEIGH. 
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SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


An EPITOME, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ Mary PowELL.” 


Part I, 


Roperick Impry MurRcHISON was born on|_ This event soon broke up the home life of 
February 19, 1792, in the western highlands young Roderick, for Colonel Murray was 
of Scotland, of which there is no wilder tract soon called to Ireland to aid in suppressing 
than that which stretches between the Kyles the rebellion there, and therefore in 1811 
of Skye and the line of the Great Glen. The} Roderick was sent to the grammar school of 
bold Atlantic front of these mountains is Durham. Here the next six years passed 
trenched by narrow and deep valleys, in the uneventfully, but certainly did not make him 
shelter of which lie strips of arable land, with much of a student. He toiled, indeed, into 
farmhouses and the cottages of peasantry. _ the sixth book of the “Iliad,” reached the 
Over this wild region presided as wild a fons in Euclid, and picked up a little French, 
race of chiefs of the clan Mackenzie, the but he was chiefly known as being the most 
memory of whose warlike deeds is doubtless forward in any piece of mischief. Sometimes 
still preserved by their great-grandchildren. he would be seen sitting as if quite at ease 
Sir Walter Scott has sung their praises in his on the corner spout of the highest tower of 
‘* Farewell to Mackenzie, the Chief of Kintail !”’ the cathedral,to the horror of his companions, 

‘ Porras te - “| who lay down in abject fear on the leads 

A more peaceful descendant was Kenneth till they heard he was out of danger. But 
Mackenzie, who took his diploma in London another exploit was perhaps quite as bad, if 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, and went, not worse. Just beyond the archway leading 
out as surgeon to India, where he remained to the Prebends’ Bridge lay the open mouth 
seventeen years. Having realized a compe- of a drain, which had its other end on the 
tent fortune, he returned to the highlandsand banks of the Wear some hundred yards below. 
purchased the small estate of Tarradale, in It had been a boast among the boys to get 
the county of Ross. Here his house formed down to the bottom of the vertical mouth. 
the continual resort of the sick and maimed But Roderick undertook one day to force 
for many miles round, the more soas he took his way down the whole length of the con- 
no fees ; and in course of time he originated duit to its farther opening at the side of the 
the erection of an infirmary at Inverness. river. Having dropped into his hole he soon 

Here he married the daughter of Mac- found, as he advanced on hands and knees, 
kenzie of Fairburn, whose first child received that to turn was impossible. So, scaring 
the name of Roderick, from his grandfather, many a rat by the way, he crept down, and 
a jolly old laird who lived to the age of at last, with scratched skin and torn raiment, 
ninety in spite of his inveterate whisky-|and probably with what Trinculo called “a 
drinking. For three years the family con-| very ancient and fish-like smell,” he emerged 
tinued to live at Tarradale, and Dr. ml a the light of day, amid the hurrahs of his 
kenzie used to enliven the evenings by playing | expectant schoolfellows. 
old Jacobite airs on his old Cremona, while; During the holidays his maternal uncle, 
his wife played reels on her harpsichord, and |General Mackenzie of Fairburn, seeing his 
the little boy did his best to dance the high-/active habits, told him that in due'time he 
land fling. would make a very good soldier. 

A second son was born, who was called} “From that day,” says Murchison, “I read 
Kenneth, and then Dr. Mackenzie’s health | and thought of nothing but military heroes.” 
rapidly gave way, and in spite of a visit to} After six years’ schooling at Durham he 
Bath he was removed from his family, who} accordingly, at thirteen years of age, was 
thenceforth lived in Edinburgh ; till a second | taken to the Military College of Great Mar- 
marriage, that is, took place, for Mrs, Mac-|low. At the end of his holidays his uncle 
kenzie, still a young woman, became the wife | wrote of him, January 29, 1806, “ This day 
of Colonel Robert Macgregor Murray. |my dear nephew Roderick left me. He is a 
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charming boy, manly, sensible, generous, 
warm-hearted —in short, possessing every 
possible good attribute. I think he has also 
talents to make a figure in any profession. 
That which he has chosen is a soldier.’ He 
goes back to Marlow College on the 3rd of 
next month,” 

At Marlow his acquirernents were more 
severely tried than by his partial uncle. He 
was found deficient in geometry and arith- 
metic, and, in his comrades’ parlance, “spun ” 


At length he succeeded in passing as a 
cadet ; and now, for the first trme, had to 
learn subjects really interesting to him, and 
succeeded at the same time in acquiring 
some military habits and a slight knowledge 
of tactics and drawing. As he had for... rly 
been in the habit of drilling his schoolfellows 
for mere amusement, it was now a congenial 
and not very difficult task to become a good 
drill-sergeant. From this time, too, dates the 
development of that singular faculty he pos- 
sessed of grasping the main features of a 
district. His exercises in military drawing 
at Marlow first drew out this faculty, and led 
to the future rapidity and correctness of his 
“eye for a country,” to which in his scientific 
career he owed so much. 

Of these Marlow days he writes, “As 
each cadet cleaned his own shoes and belts, 
and black-balled his own cartridge-box, we 
really knew what a soldier ought to do. 
French polish was then unknown, and the 
blacking which we bought of ‘ Old Drummer 
Cole’ required much elbow-grease to bring 
out the shine; so that I shall never forget 
when the Duke of Kent (the father of our 
gracious Queen) reviewed us, how I admired 
his highly-polished, well-made Hessian boots, 
and his tight-fitting white leather panta- 
loons.” 

A little farther on he says, “‘ For the first 
six months after I became’ ‘an officer I was 
supposed to be completing my studies. In 
reality I was amusing myself with all sorts of 
dissipation at Bath, where I passed my holi- 
days driving tandems and wearing clanking 
spurs. 

* On leaving Marlow I was removed to 
Edinburgh, where my mother and relatives 
lived, and was placed in the house of Mr. 
Alexander Manners, the respected librarian 
of the Faculty of Advocates, where I was 
associated with five or six other youths, all 
older than myself.. Having a recruiting 
party in the city under my orders, and with 
plenty of money to spend and balls to dance 


gather much knowledge. Still I' picked up 
a few crumbs, which were destined to pro- 
duce some fruit in after times. Unquestion- 
ably this winter in Edinburgh materially 
influenced my future character. For example, 
I took lessons in French, Italian, German, 
and mathematics. I also attended a debat- 
ing club, and wrote (such as they were)-two 
essays on political subjects, of which. of 
course, I was profoundly ignorant. ‘While 
the young powdered military fop (pigtails 
and powder were then in the ascendant) 
affected to despise all dominies and philoso- 
phers, I could not be one of the table 
presided over by the bland and courteous 
old Manners without picking up many useful 
hints for future guidance.” 

In the winter of 1807-8, when he joined 
his barracks at Cork, great was his chagrin 
to find the officers very different from what 
he had expected them to be. They were 
for the most part quiet, well-disciplined old 
soldiers, who knew their work and did it, and 
who moreover had seen a good deal of active 
service on the Continent, in India, and in 
South America. He shortly discovered that 
what his comrades lacked in outward show 
they more than made up for in the best 
qualities of soldiers. They could tell many 
a story of the cool daring of their old colonel, 
Robert Burne; how he led his men at the 
siege of Seringapatam; and how, when at 
Buenos Ayres the Spaniards had brought up 
eight guns that completely enfiladed the road 
by which the’ British force was retiring, he 
halted his brave fellows and said quietly to 
them,— 

‘** Now, my lads, I’ve come to lead you 
once more toan assault. You see these guns! 
If we don’t take and spike them, our regiment 
will be swept away ;” and then plucked a 
flower, and coolly placing it in his button- 


‘hole, drew his sword, and in a quarter of an 


hour had with his grenadiers spiked every 
gun and driven the enemy back into the 
town. ; 

Such tales vividly impressed the imagina- 
tion of the young ensign. His ideal of a 
military hero had hitherto been his handsome 
uncle, General Mackenzie, in the full blaze 
of martial uniform, and it was his ambition 
to become his uncle’s aide-de-camp.’ But he 
now came into contact with a real tried hero, 
whom he thenceforth set up as his model. 

The regiment: moved to Fermoy in the 
spring of 1808, but shortly after a small army 
of eight thousand men assembled at Cork for 
foreign service. Its destination was secret, 
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for South America. The charge of it was given 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, with General Mac- 
kenzie as his second in command ; and the 
latter resolved to take with him his nephew 
Roderick as an extra aide-de-camp. 

This cherished dream was not destined to 
be fulfilled. The unexpected successes of 
the Spaniards against their French invaders 
drew the attention of the British Govern- 
ment in that direction, and the expedition 
was ordered not to South America, but to 
Spain. General Mackenzie was not to 
accompany the force, but the nephew was to 
join it, carrying the colours of the 36th 
regiment; and then, after a hurried em- 
barkation at Cork, the young soldier, only 
sixteen years of age, found himself face to 
face with the stern horrors of war. 

Cooped up in a small brig, Roderick had 
been under the surgeon’s hands when he 
reached the coast of Gallicia. But at the 
order for landing, his kit was soon packed, 
each taking provisions for three days. 

“ Perhaps,” he says, “ I am the only person 
now living (1854) who saw the future Wel- 
lington place his foot for the first time on 
Lusitania, followed by his aide-de-camp 
Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan. 
He certainly was not twenty paces from me, 
and the cheerful, confident expression of 
his countenance at that moment has for ever 
remained impressed on my mind.” 

Of the toilsome following march Roderick 
wrote a minute and earnest account to his 
uncle, General Mackenzie, two days after the 
battle of Vimiera. The English were in the 
heat of pursuit, when Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
overtook them at a smart gallop. He had 
witnessed at a distance their steady and 
successful charge, and their capture of the 
guns, and he now saw how they were 
thrusting the French out of the hamlet. 
Through the sound of musketry, and in the 
midst of much confusion, young Murchison 
heard a shrill voice calling out, “‘ Where are 
the colours of the 36th?” and Roderick 
looked round (his brother ensign, poor Peter 
Bone, having been just knocked down), and 
looking up in Sir Arthur’s bright and confi- 
dent face, said, “ Here they are, sir.” Then 
he shouted, “ Well done, my boys! Halt! 
halt! Qwite enough !” 

We may imagine with what pleasure 
Roderick wrote his first account of this 
glorious victory home to his mother on a 
drum-head on the field, that it might go 
home with the despatches. He did not 
sicken her with the terrible sights he saw 
that day, which made a bluff old veteran, 





seeing his white face, give him a glass of 
spirits from his canteen, and pat him en- 
couragingly on the back, telling him he never 
would feel so afterwards. 

The conduct of the 36th regiment and its 
gallant colonel received high praise in Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s despatches, to which in 
after life Murchison referred with pride, as 
evidence that, though his friends had hardly 


known him except as a civilian and man of || 


peace, he had yet shared with his comrades 
in actual and successful fighting. 

The month of September wore away. At 
home a peace outcry had been raised over 
the convention by which the French were 
removed from Portugal. The three com- 
manders and the leading generals were 
summoned back to England to undergo 
examination before a Court of Inquiry, and 
the newspapers were vehement against the 
conduct of affairs after the battle of Vimiera. 

The marches and countermarches between 
September and January, ending at Corunna, 
were very trying to young Murchison, who 
was necessarily ignorant, as other subalterns 
were, of the almost incredible difficulties of 
the noble-hearted Moore. It appeared as if 
at head-quarters there were no settled plans. 
Murchison kept notes in his pocket-book of 
the march of his division from Lisbon through 
Portugal and Spain, and his being made 
lieutenant before they crossed the frontier 
into Spain. 

At the Escurial the force halted for six 
days. Here they learnt how utterly the 
Spaniards had been routed by the French, 
who, under Napoleon in person, were now 
approaching the capital. 


to the main body, led by Sir John Moore. 
Terrible night marches succeeded, under the 
constant pressure of the French, and in the 
retreat from Corunna the young lieutenant 
fairly broke down. 

‘Marching all that dreadful night, my 
young frame at last gave way, the more so as 
I was barefoot, cold, and starved, and already 
the great body of troops had got far ahead 
of me. 

“Seated on a bank at the road-side, and 
munching a raw turnip, just as I was feeling 
that I could never regain my regiment, and 


must be taken prisoner, a black-eyed drum- | 


mer of the 96th came by from the village, 
whither the young fellow had been to cater. 
Seeing that I was exhausted, and almost as 
young as himself, and not yet a hardened 
soldier, he slipped round his canteen, which 
he had contrived to fill with red wine, and 


At once their own | 
route was changed, and theirdivision marched | 
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gave me a hearty drink. He thus saved me 
from being taken prisoner by the French, 
who were rapidly advancing. 

“With the draught of wine I trudged on 
again, and came in at eleven o'clock at night 
into the town of Betanzos, and rejoined my 
regiment. Happily for me I stumbled into 
a shoemaker’s house. His handsome young 
wife washed my feet with warm water, and 
furnished me with stockings, while her hus- 
band came to her further aid with shoes. 
But my swollen feet had no time to recover. 
On the following day the whole army, such 
as it was, passed over the river, blowing up 
the bridge, and taking up its last position. 

“ Then, remnant as it was, the army formed 
a respectable line— Corunna within two 
miles of us, and our fleet ready to back us.” 

Soon after poor Sir John Moore fell, 
whose death will be longer remembered than 


lines on his funeral, when— 


‘* He lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


The soldiers had immediate orders to 
embark, which they did, leaving their fires 
burning to deceive the enemy. Murchison’s 
transport was the Reward, of Sunderland, on 
which he narrowly escaped drowning through 
the watchfulness of an old grenadier. So 
ended his first and last campaign. Thence- 
forth he remained on home service with his 
regiment. 

He shortly had orders to join his uncle in 
Sicily, but his heaviest duties were copying 
official correspondence, of which that of 
Lord Collingwood was pointed out to him 
as well worthy of imitation. Eventually, 
General Mackenzie’s health required his 
return to England, and finally a packet direct 
from Constantinople took him and his nephew 
home. 

Roderick now returned to dull barrack 
duty at Horsham, from whence he gladly 
obeyed a summons to join his uncle as aide- 
de-camp in the north of Ireland; but he 
found his life still duller at Armagh. 

Meanwhile Wellington had driven the 
French step by step out of the Peninsula ; 
Bonaparte’s prestige had fallen, and at length 
came his abdication and retreat to Elba. 
And now the peace of 1814 seemed to shut 
out all hopes of military fame. Early in 
1815 Murchison found himself in Paris, and 
the following morning received from his Swiss 
servant the startling intelligence,— 

‘‘ Napoleon has landed in France !”’ 





rush out to the café, already full of anxious 
and inquiring faces, was his first movement, 
then to run through the conflicting accounts 
of the newspapers. In the course of a few 
hours it was evident that Paris was no place 
for an Englishman. They were already 
making for the coast as fast as possible. War- 
clouds once more spread over Europe, hope 
of active service revived, and Roderick de- 
termined to enter one of the cavalry regiments 
which were to take part in the impending 
Belgium campaign. This was against the 
advice of General Mackenzie, who considered 
it a measure of “ the most stupid folly.” This 
prediction only proved too true. Six troops 
only were ordered out, and every one of the 
service captains insisted on going; Roderick 
had no alternative but to equip himself with 
uniform and horses, and repair to the dépét 
at Ipswich. 

Events crowded rapidly on one another 
during the hundred days,—Ligny, Quatre 
Bras, and finally Waterloo. The war was at 
an end, and Murchison had now no brighter 
prospect before him than half-pay. 

It was the turning-point of his career. His 
mother had settled for a little at Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight. Here her son went to 
visit her, and became acquainted with General 
and Mrs. Hugonin, of Nursted House, 
Hampshire, and their daughter Charlotte. 
The young lady was, to use his own words, 
“attractive, piquant, clever, highly educated, 
and three years my senior.” As he himself 
was but twenty-three, this did not make her 
more than twenty-six. Their attachment 
was sincere, and the marriage took place in 
the little church of Buriton, Hampshire, in 
the following August. 

Captain Murchison had already begun to 

think seriously of retiring from the army, and 
his wife, herself the daughter of a soldier, had 
experienced some of the discomforts of a 
soldier's life ; and discerning in her husband 
qualities of a higher kind than would be 
called out by the routine of barrack duty, 
seconded his own inclinations. Accordingly, 
after eight years’ service, he finally retired 
from the army, and gave up all those visions 
of military glory which had filled his soul in 
the old Marlow days. 
From this time he came under the influ- 
ence of a thoughtful, cultivated, and affec- 
tionate woman. Quietly and imperceptibly 
her influence grew over him; and to her he 
owed his subsequent fame, though years had 
to pass before her guidance had accom- 
plished it. 





To jump up, hurry on his clothes, and 
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bride to see the Scottish Highlands, and to 
show her the paternal acres of Tarradale, 
and some of the scenes where his ancestors 
fad formerly distinguished themselves, 
Among other houses they visited that of 
an old lady, a grand-aunt of his, who had 
intended leaving her estate to him or his 
brother Kenneth ; but unfortunately for him, 
as she confided to his young wife, ‘‘ he had 
too much of the Baillies about him,” his 
grandmother having been a Baillie; and so 
the estate passed into other hands. 

Having given up one fixed employment, 
Murchison now began to look about for 
another, and had some thoughts of entering 
the Church. But while yet undecided about 
entering it, he resolved in the meantime to 
see a little more of the world with his wife. 
The winter was accordingly passed at Nursted 
House in diligent preparation for a long and 
leisurely tour on the Continent. He had 
already attained considerable proficiency in 
French ; he now set to work to acquire 
mastery of Italian, and to increase his know- 
ledge of the history, arts, and literature of 
Italy. Probably this was the most industri- 
| Ous winter he had yet spent, for he had now 
a definite incentive to work, besides the ex- 
ample and co-operation of his wife. 

They sailed from Dover in the spring of 
| 4816, posting in their own carriage from 
Calais to Paris. In Paris, Murchison saw 
{; Cuvier for the first time, and heard him de- 
claim on the influence of the sciences in the 
common occupations of man, and the leading 


share which France had had in this influence | 


—which would have been yet greater, he 
maintained, but for the ferfidious policy of 
England. 

From Paris they travelled in the same 
'| leisurely way to Geneva. They spent the 
summer at Vevay, for they took a little villa. 
Murchison now began to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of scientific men and to visit their 
museums. His wife’s ancestors had come 
into England about a hundred years ago 
from the Pays de Vaud, and she found some 
relatives there who made their stay at Vevay 
a remarkably pleasant one. They made 
many pleasant excursions in Switzerland, the 
ladies riding or driving, while Murchison 
delighted in keeping pace with them. In 
one of his walking expeditions he outstripped 
two young officers whose travels have since 
made them famous—Irby and Mangles. 

Captain and Mrs, Murchison reached Rome 
just before Holy Week began. The city 
was crowded with strangers, but establishin 


avoided gaiety, and visited the famous picture 
galleries day after day, making notes of their 
favourites. At this time Mrs. Somerville 
and her husband had the pleasure of making 
their acquaintance, and she thus alludes to 
it in her charming “Personal Recollec- 
tions :’—“ Our great geologist, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, with his wife, were among the 
English residents at Rome. At that time ho 
hardly knew one stone from another. He 
had been an officer in the dragoons, an ex- 
cellent horseman, and a keen foxhunter ; 
Lady Murchison, an amiable and accom- 
plished woman, with solid acquirements 
which few ladies at that time possessed. . . . 
It was then that a friendship began between 
them and us, which will only end with life.” 

Though Murchison made no mention of 
the acquaintance at the time in his journal, 
yet in after years there is the following pleas- 
ing passage in it, page 212. 

* Among the foremost of our intimates,” 
he there says, “was the all-accomplished, 
sensible, modest, and retiring Mrs. Somer- 
ville, who, with her jolly good husband the 
doctor, then the physician of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, was constantly with us. We also fre- 
quently visited them at Chelsea, and met there 
Macintosh and other leading characters, 
Macintosh being, in particular, a great ad- 
mirer of the lady philosopher. It was our 
pleasure to bring this remarkable woman and 
Wollaston together, and to gather from them 
crumbs of the profound knowledge which they 
unostentatiously let fall. When we called on 
Mrs. Somerville in the morning, and found 
her finishing off one of her fine landscapes, 
or instructing her daughters in music, we 
necessarily admired her fine qualities, while 
we knew she was up to every line of La 
Place’s “ Mécanique Celeste.” 

Mrs. Murchison had the malaria fever at 
Rome so badly that her husband despaired 
of her life. As soon as she could be moved 
they went for change of air to Naples. 
Little occurred there to throw more light on 
Murchison’s character. In October he re- 
turned with his wife to Rome, and spent the 
winter there. Two years thus glided away 
on the Continent, which taught him what he 
would have been very unlikely to learn at 
home, the superiority of subjects that exer- 
cised thought and taste over the frivolous 
employments of barrack life. His wife was 
always at his side to share his pleasures and 
incite him to perseverance ; but her influence 
was little needed when the first decided 
tendency had been given to his inclinations. 
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of art than she was, and must often have 
tried her bodily strength to the utmost in his 
researches. For the time he was absorbed 
in art and the Roman antiquities, into which 
he threw himself with all the enthusiasm of 
his nature. 

Naturally he had a great love of display 
and fashion, which in Italy there was no 
outlet for; now he was unconsciously re- 
newing impressions of a higher kind, and 
realized the advantage of a decidedly intel- 
lectual life over one of mere gaiety, leading 
the way to work and honour yettocome. On 
returning to England, the question again 
became where they should make their home. 
The rent of the Tarradale property would 
not suffice. The sale of the estate was there- 
fore determined, in August, 1808, to the 
Baillie of Dochfour, for £27,000. Mrs. 
Murchison’s grandfather had passed the last 
twenty years of his life at Barnard Castle, in 
Durham. This house, now tenantless, was 
chosen by the Murchisons as their future 
home. Neighbours welcomed them to it; 
and ina short time Murchison became one 
of the greatest foxhunters in the north of 
England. 

Five years this desultory life lasted, leaving 
no sign of the benefit of the late travels. 
At some of the houses in the neighbourhood 
— Rokeby, for instance — guests  distin- 
guished for culture and literary or scientific 
eminence, used, from time to time, to be 
gathered, and the Murchisons only just 
They formed 


|| still the foxhunting propensities continued. 








His wife thought she perceived that when 


| his overflowing animal spirits and bodily 


activity had in some measure spent them- 
selves the higher part of his character would 
come to the surface. And so it ever.tually 
came to pass. 

“As time rolled on,” writes Murchison, 
“T got tired of foxhunting life. In the 
following summer, when visiting my old 
friend Morritt of Rokeby, I fell in with Sir 
Humphry Davy, and experienced much 
gratification in his lively illustrations of great 
physical truths. As we shot partridges to- 
gether every morning I perceived that a man 
might pursue philosophy without abandoning 
field sports; and Davy, seeing that I had 
already made observations on the Alps and 
Apennines, independently of my antiquarian 
rambles, encouraged me to come to London, 
and se¢ ¢o at science by attending lectures on 
chemistry, &c. As my wife naturally backed 
up this advice, and Sir Humphry said he 


? 








would soon get me into the Royal Society, I 
was fairly and easily booked. 

“ Before I took the step of making my- 
self a cockney I sold my horses. The two 
best were put up to auction in the ensuing 
autumn, after dinner, at the old club, Melton, 
Maxse acting as auctioneer.” 

The decision to sell his hunters and re- 
nounce the expensive life at Melton was pro- 
bably dictated by a prudent regard to ways 
and means. We find that when the Melton 
establishment was broken up he went to 
reside for a time with his father-in-law at 
Nursted House. He sojourned long that 
summer in the south of Scotland, visiting 
old friends, living much in the usual fashion. 

But the momentous period of his life was 
now approaching fast. This summer of 1824 
saw the last of his rambles wherein the rocks 
around him made no appeal to him. Hence- 
forth he was to have an occupation into 
which he was to carry the energy which had 
hitherto marked his doings in other pursuits. 

How it came to pass that a man with no 
previous scientific training should have been 
able to gain such a reputation, and gain it so 
rapidly, it is not for us to say. Such was the 
state of geological science at that time, that 
a great work could be done by a man with 
a quick eye, good judgment, clear notion of 
what had been already accomplished, and 
a strong pair of legs. 

Just before Murchison’s time, geologists 
were divided into followers of Hutton of 
Edinburgh, who refused to trouble himself 
with what was the first condition of the earth, 
and maintained that they recognised in the 
old sea-bottom abundant evidence of what had 
been raised up from time to time into dry 
land through the agency of volcanoes ; while 
another party, the followers of Werner, of 
Freiburg in Saxony, who had only seen a 
small corner of Europe, maintained that the 
earth had originally been completely covered 
by the ocean, in which the materials of all 
kinds of minerals were dissolved, much in 
the same order in which he found those of 
Saxony to lie.” 

‘* Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 

It would be difficult to realize now how 
fierce a war raged between the followers of 
the two parties. Hutton lived and died in 
Edinburgh. In 1804 thé Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy was given to Robert 
Jameson, a student from Freiburg, and a 
staunch upholder of Werner. A powerful 
champion of Hutton was the celebrated 
Playfair. In the midst of all these con- 
flicting opinions a few learned'men in London 
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formed , themselves into the Geological 
Society, and met at short intervals to read 
papers on the structure of the earth, and on 
minerals of particular species, which thence- 
forth were collected together every few years 
in a volume of Transactions. 

Meanwhile a man in Oxfordshire, named 
William Smith, had been quietly collecting 
and examining the numerous fossils in his 
own neighbourhood. At length he began 
to publish maps of various parts of England, 
on which the various groups of rocks he had 
made up were depicted with singular accu- 
racy. He tried to obtain patrons, but did 
not succeed, though his ideas were widely 
spreading through the country. At length, 
in 1815, he published his “ Map of the 
Strata of England and Wales,” which called 
forth unqualified praise, and obtained for him 
the name, “ The father of English geology.” 

It was now possible to arrange the rocks 
of the country in systematic order, and com- 
pare those of one district with those of 
another, and trace the connection of the 
varying character of the strata underneath 
with the change of soils and the use of springs. 
Strategraphical geology took its rise from the 
labours of William Smith. In the next place, 
from the attention now given to fossils as a key 
to the discrimination of rocks, the science of 
palzeontology, or the study of ancient forms of 
life, first took root in England. 

Englishmen now began to forsake the old 
beaten paths of mineralogy ; and it has only 
been within the last few years that they have 
found that in this department they have mean- 
while been far outstripped by their brethren 
of the hammer in Germany and France. 

Two months after the founding of the 
London Geological Society, in 1807, Jameson 
had done what he could for the theories of 
his leader Werner, in Edinburgh, till at last, 
at one of the evening discussions of the 
Royal Society, Jameson frankly acknow- 
ledged that the cause of Werner was doomed 
and deserved to die. It had been one of his 
characteristics to ignore, or at least neglect, 
volcanoes and volcanic action, for there were 
none in the little kingdom in which he lived ! 
Larger views, however, showed that they 
could not so easily be got rid of ; so Jameson 
stuck to what he now believed the truth, 
though he forsook what had so long been 
his pet theory. 

The first quarter of the present century 
was an important epoch in the progress of 
geology. Every year broadened the base on 
which it was being built up ; and the enthu- 
siasm of those who were already at work 








in it attracted other fellow-workers to the 
same ground. 

The novelty and interest of the pursuit 
soon attracted Murchison. Many a time in 
his walking and hunting expeditions he had 
noticed marine shells far inland. He now 
found out that such shells were in fact the 
alphabet of a new language, by which he 
might decipher the works for himself. 

He had now brought his wife from Nursted 
to settle with him in London, at 1, Montagu 
Place, Montagu Square. ‘It was only,” he 
says, “in the winter of 1824 that I buckled 
resolutely to the study of chemistry and the 
cognate subjects, by attending Brande’s 
early morning lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion. This I did by the advice of Sir 
Humphry Davy, as a necessary preliminary. 
From this moment all horses, except a pair 
for my wife’s carriage, being dismissed, I 
got quite into another phase of society. 
Before the spring came I had become 
acquainted, through books and lectures, with 
the chief phenomena of British geology. 
Though chemistry never had strong attrac- 
tions I kept regular notes of the lectures 
on its various branches, and at the end of my 
course knew about as much science as was 
necessary for a field geologist.” 

In later years he used to read with much 
pleasure an incident that occurred at that 
time. One day Dr. Brande did not lecture, 
and his place was taken by his assistant, a 
pale, thin lad, who began with some timidity, 
but gathered courage as he went on, and 
proved an admirable lecturer, and received 
from his delighted audience a hearty round of 
applause. This was Michael Faraday. 

The Geological Society reckoned among its 
members many who were Fellows of the Royal 
Society ; and as long as it aimed at nothing 
more than dining together once a month, 
and discussing geological subjects, there was 
nothing to which the others could raise any 
objection. But as soon as a separate habita- 
tion was 
collection of specimens, it was objected that 
the dignity of the Royal Society would 
thereby be impaired. Sir Joseph Banks sent 
in his resignation ; and a proposal to make the 
Geological Society an assistant association to 
the Royal Society was considered in a special 
meeting, and pronounced inadmissible. 

This vigorous action no doubt helped 
to strengthen the society. Its chattels 
were now moved to 3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The papers began to be published in quarto ; 
and after six years of great activity the need 
for further space again became urgent. For 
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the next twelve years, therefore, the society 
continued to hold its meetings at 20, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden; and while there a 
Charter of Incorporation was applied for 
and obtained in 1825 from George the 
Fourth ; the five members named in which 
being W. Buckland, Arthur Aikin, John 
Bostock, G. Bellas Greenough, and Henry 
Warburton. Dr. Buckland was by the charter 
appointed the first president. 

In these its early days the Geological 


Society of London was composed of healthy, | 


joyous, independent spirits, who worked with 
spirit and good-will, for they had constantly 
before them the promotion of true knowledge. 
It was to this pleasant gathering that 
Murchison found his way in 1825, and whom 
Professor Buckland shook heartily by the 


| hand. Another who cordially welcomed him 


was Charles Lyell, one of the honorary secre- 
taries, who then read his first paper, on the 
Marl lake, at Kinnersley, in Forfarshire. 
Another of his scientific friends, whom he 
felt most proud to be recognised by, was Dr. 
Wollaston, who always took pains to make 


him understand the true method of searching | 


after new facts, and often good-naturedly 
corrected his mistakes. Sedgwick, Whewell, 
Peacock, Babbage, Herschel, and other emi- 
nent Cantabs, frequently joined the society’s 
meetings, and perhaps his greatest favourite 
of these was Sedgwick. 

With lectures and soirées Murchison now 
found London a very different place from 
what it had been to him when he only 
escaped to it from the monotony of a barrack. 
With his usual ardour he no sooner got 
through his first winter’s studies than he 
longed to be in the field to observe for him- 
self. “‘My first real field work,” he says, 
“was under Professor Buckland, who, having 
taken a fancy to me as one of his apt scholars, 
invited me to visit him at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and attend one or two of 
his lectures. This was my true launch. 
Travelling down with him in the Oxford 
coach, I learned a world of things before we 
reached the Isis, and among others his lec- 
ture on crustacea, given while he pulled to 
pieces on his knees a cold crab, bought at 
Maidenhead at a fishmonger’s shop.” 

How like this was to the Bucklands, father 
and son ! 

The few days at Oxford were memorably 
pleasant. Buckland’s wit and enthusiasm 
glowed through all his sayings and doings. 
Murchison accompanied him and his merry 
party on Oxford hacks to Shotover Hill, and 
for the first time in his life had a landscape 


geologically dissected before him. From that 
eminence his eye was taught to recognise the 
broader features of the oolite rocks of Eng- 
land, up to the far range of the chalk hills; 
and before they quitted the ground on which 
they stood, the landscape yielded up to them 
clear notions of the origin of springs and the 
principles of drainage. 

This was the very kind of teaching that 





Murchison wanted. While shooting at the 
house of his father-in-law he had already 
noticed many geological facts without paying 
| much heed to them; but from what he had 
| since heard from Mr, Webster and Dr. Fitton 
as to the Isle of Wight, he could see that in 
{that island he should most likely find ma- 
iterials for understanding the geology of 
| Petersfield; and he determined that this 
should be his first independent essay on 
fieldwork. 

“TI was making every preparation,” he says, 
“for a thorough survey of all the south coast ; 
which was gladly backed up by my wife, who 
now saw that I was fairly bitten by my new 
hobby. Conybeare and Phillips's ‘ Geology of 
ingland and Wales’ had now become my 
text-book, and I saw that a fine field was now 
opening for any zealous and active searcher 
after truth in completing many gaps which 
they had left to be filled up.” 

The summer of 1825 brought Murchison 
and his wife back once more to Nursted 
House, but the Hambleton foxhounds had 
now lost their charms for him. With the 
same zeal he had thrown himself into another 
kind of hunting, in which, instead of old 
| Parson Richards and his friends, he had for 
‘companion his own wife. If Ae was happy, 
what must she have been? Many a deep 
lane and mossy dingle did they now explore 
together for fossils. Dr. Fitton came down 
to visit them, and joined in the pursuit, 
tracing out by degrees the well-marked suc- 
‘cession of cretaceous strata shown in that 
district. : 

Seeing in this way the problems which he 
had to work out in the Petersfield district, 
Murchison started with his wife in the middle 
of August on a tour of nine weeks along the 
south coast, from the Isle of Wight into 
Devon and Cornwall. Taking a light carriage 
and a pair of horses, he made the journey in 
short stages, lingering for days at some of 
the more interesting localities. Driving, 
boating, walking, or scrambling, we cannot 
help thinking how delightful this tour must 
have been to Mrs. Murchison. She specially 
devoted herself to the collection of fossils, 
and to sketching the more striking geological 
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features of the coast-line, while her husband 
would sometimes push on to some more 
laborious déour. In this way, while she re- 
mained quietly working at Lyme Regis, he 
struck westward for a fortnight into Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, to make his first acquaint- 
ance with the rocks to which, in after years, 
he and Sedgwick were to give the name by 
which they are now known all over the world. 
In the course of this tour he met a man 
whom he has had the merit of bringing into 
notice, and who certainly has amply requited 
him by the services rendered in later years. 
William Lonsdale had served in the Penin- 
sular war, and retired on half-pay to Bath. 
With the most simple and abstemious habits, 
his slender income sufficed, not only for his 
wants, but for the purchase of any book or 
fossil he coveted, and so he spent his time 
in studying the organic remains, especially 
the fossil corals, to be found in his neighbour- 
hood. Murchison met him accidentally in 
some quarries—“a tall, grave man, with a 
hammer on his shoulder,”—and found him so 
full of information that he spent some days 
at Bath, to be under Lonsdale’s guidance. 
With the enlarged views which so instruc- 
tive a ramble had given him, Murchison 
prepared and read to the Geological Society, 
on December 16, 1825, his first scientific 
paper “on the north-western extremity of 
Sussex and the adjoining parts of Hampshire 
and Surrey.” This little essay gave proof of 
careful observation of the order of succession 
of the rocks in the fields, and as ample exami- 
nation of their fossils as he could secure. 
Having by this little work shown his 
capacity both as an examiner and describer, 
he was soon after elected one of the two 
honorary secretaries of the Geological Society. 
‘* Lyell being then a law student, with only a 
limited portion of time for our science,was glad 
to make way, as secretary, to one who, like 
myself, had nothingelse to do than to think and 
dream ofgeology,and work hard to get on init.” 
In the spring of 1826 he was elected into 
the Royal Society, an honour more easily won 
then than now, and for which, as his old friend 
Sir Humphry Davy told him, he was chiefly in- 
debted to the fact that he was an independent 
gentleman, having a taste for science, with 
plenty of time and enough money to gratify it. 
His acquaintance with the scientific men 
of London daily increased, greatly through 
Davy and Wollaston. Of the latter he writes, 
“Wollaston’s little dinners of four or five 
persons were most agreeable, and you were 
sure to come away with much fresh know- 
ledge. A good dish of fish, a capital joint, 








and some game, followed by his invariable 
large pudding filled in with apples, apricots, 
or greengages, all served on plain white 
porcelain by two tidy, handsome women, 
wag.the bill of fare. 

“This was perhaps about the happiest 
period of my life. I had shaken off the 
vanities of the fashionable world to a great 
extent—was less anxious to know titled folks 
and coaching sportsmen—was free from all 
the cares and expenses of a stable full of 
horses, and had taken to a career in which 
excitement in the field carried with it occu- 
pation, amusement, and possibly reputation.” 

But if distinction was to be won in this 
way, it could only be by hard work. He 
had never had any special training which 
would have fitted him to work out geological 
problems indoors, such as the discrimination 
of fossils or minerals; hence, though stress 
of weather and the attractions of society 
brought him to London for the winter and 
spring, he soon saw that to be of any real 
use he must spend as much as he could 
of the summer and autumn in original 
field exploration. As before, a definite task 
was given him. Buckland advised him to 
go north and settle the geological age of the 
Brora coal-field in Sutherlandshire. A good 
observer might readily settle this question. 
Murchison resolved to try. 

Again he prepared himself by reading and 
study of fossils to understand the evidence 
he was to collect and interpret ; and in order 
to do full justice to the Scottish tract, he 
went first to the Yorkshire coast and made 
himself master of the succession and leading 
characters of the rocks so admirably dis- 
played along that picturesque line of cliffs. 
The summer had hardly begun before he and 
his wife broke up their camp in London, 
and were on the move northward. 

At York he made acquaintance with two 
men with whom he was destined in after life 
to have much close intercourse—the Rev. 
William Vernon (afterwards Vernon Harcourt) 
and Mr. John Phillips. The latter has contri- 
buted the following account of the interview : 
“On a bright afternoon of early summer, 
while engaged in museum arrangements, a 
man of cheerful and distinguished aspect 
was presented to me by the President of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, Mr. Vernon 
(Harcourt), as Mr. Marchison, a friend of 
Buckland, desirous of consulting our col- 
lections. The museum was tolerably well 
supplied with oolite fossils, and especially 
those of the coralline oolite and calcareous 
grit of Yorkshire. Some of these were 
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amusing enough. A diligent collector at\than she had yet seen, and partly with a 
Malton who supplied the museum with | view to putting to use his new acquirements 
specimens, sometimes brought what were in geology; so that after reaching Edinburgh, 
called ‘beetles,’ made by painting and var- | and having its geology expounded to him by 
nishing parts of shells and crustaceans. After Jameson, instead of striking north at once 
examining the ‘ fossils’ with care Murchison| he turned westwards to the Isle of Arran, 
would see these ‘curiosities.’ As it happened, | and spent many weeks among the Western 
they were laid contemptuously at the base of | Islands, from the Firth of Clyde to the north 
vertical cases, and were rather difficult to get |of Skye. The hills of his native country 
at. ‘Never mind,’ said the old soldier, ‘we , had now acquired an interest for him which 
will lie down and reconnoitre on the floor.’ | they never possessed even in the days when 
I knew then that geology had gained a reso- | they drew him off in eager pursuit of grouse 
lute disciple, possibly a master workman.” and blackcock. At every halt his first 

Murchison's own account of the meeting | anxiety was to know what the rocks of the 
is as follows :—“ Phillips, then a youth, was | place might be, and how far he could identify 
engaged in arranging a small museum at | their geological position. In Arran he filled 
York. He recommended me strongly to his | his note-buok with queries about granite, red 
uncle William Smith, for he thought that|sandstone, limestone, and other puzzling 
Greenough and others had done him in-| matters, about which he wisely resolved to 
justice. The unpretending land surveyor, | seek at some future time the guidance of some 
who had really the highest merit of them all,|older geologist than himself. It was in the 


had been somewhat snubbed by Dr. Mac- 
culloch and others, who having a superior 
acquaintance with the chemical composition 
of rocks and minerals, did not appreciate the 
broad views of Smith. 

“From the moment I had my first walk 
with William Smith (then about sixty years 


fulfilment of this resolution that Sedgwick 
and he first became fellow-workers in the field. 

Sailing packets, small boats, and post- 
horses combined to make a tour among the 
| Inner Hebrides and West Highlands in those 
|days a leisurely affair. A geologist had 
many opportunities of using his hammer by 





old) I felt that he was just the man after my|the way, and Murchison seems always to 
own heart ; and he on his part, seeing that I | have had his in his hand or in his pocket, 
had, as he said, ‘an eye for a country,’|and to have jotted down what he saw. He 
took to me and gave me most valuable | scoured the hills and glens of Mull, peeped 
lessons. Thus he made me thoroughly|into every nook and cranny of Staffa, 
acquainted with all the strata north and south | mounted to the top of Ben Nevis, went up 
of Scarborough (where he then resided). He| the parallel roads of Glen Roy, ascended 
afterwards accompanied me in a boat all|the Great Glen, and then turning west 











along the coast, stopping and sleeping at 
Robin Hood’s Bay. Not only did I then 
learn the exact position of the beds of poor 
coal which crop out in that tract of the 
eastern moorlands, but collecting with him 
the characteristic fossils from the calcareous 
grit down to the lias, I saw how clearly 
strata must be alone identified by their 
fossils, inasmuch as here, instead of oolite 
limestones like those of the south, we had 
sandstones, grits, and shales, which, though 
closely resembling the beds of the old coal, 
were precise equivalents of the oolite series 
of the south. Smith walked stoutly with me 
all under the cliffs from Robin Hood’s Bay 
to Whitby, making me well note the charac- 
teristic fossils of each formation.” 

Though the main object of this summer 
tour was to work out the geological problem 
which had been assigned to him in Suther- 
landshire, he sketched a most circuitous 
route, partly for the sake of showing Mrs. 
Murchison something more of the Highlands 


through Glengarry to Glenshiel, found him- 


iself in Skye. In that wildest of the Western 
Islands, he and his wife did excellent 
work in collecting fossils, and thereby ob- 
taining materials for making more detailed 
comparison between the secondary rocks 
of the West of Scotland and those of 
England than jhad been attempted by Dr. 
Macculloch. The actual fossil-mounting 
was mainly done by Mrs. Murchison, after 
whom one of the shells (Ammonites Mur- 
chisonia) was named by Sowerby, while her 
husband climbed the cliffs and trudged over 
the moors and crags to make out the order 
of succession among the secondary strata. 

But the tour was not merely geological. 
Many a halt was made to get a good 
view of some fine scenery, or to make yet 
another sketch. 

An occasional shot at grouse or deer varied 
the monotony of hammering ; but even when 
stalking, Murchison could not keep his eyes 
from the rocks. 
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The summer had nearly passed before he 
reached the eastern coast of Sutherland, 
where his special task lay; but that part proved 
eminently easy. From Dunrobin he could 
follow northwards and southwards a regular 
succession of strata, and recognised in them 
the equivalents of parts of the oolitic series 
in Yorkshire. The Brora coal, therefore, 
instead of forming part of the true carboni- 
ferous system, was simply a local peculiarity 
in the oolitic series. As in Skye, he made a 
collection of fossils which offered a means of 
comparison with the oolitic rocks in England. 

The rapidity with which this could be done 
left time for a longer tour towards Caithness, 
even to the Orkney Isles; but at length they 
prepared for their return to the south. 

Arriving in Fife, they heard of the serious 
illness of General Hugonin, and took places 
in the mail coach and travelled without inter- 
mission into Hampshire. 

The winter, as usual, was spent in London ; 
and among the incidents which he has thought 
worthy of record was an account of a perilous 
descent into the Thames Tunnel. The rivez 
had again burst its bounds, and the Brunels 
were taking measures for expelling it. Dr. 
Buckland organized a party of inspection, 
including Charles Bonaparte and Murchison. 

“ The first thing underwent,” says Murchi- 
son, “ was to go down in a diving-bell upon 
the cavity where the Thames had broken 
in. “Buckland and Featherstonehaugh having 
been the first to venture, came up with such 
red faces and staring eyes, that I had no 
great inclination to follow their example, 
especially as Charles Bonaparte was most 
anxious to avoid it, saying his family was 
subject to apoplexy, &<.; but it would not 
do to show the white feather, so I got in, and 
induced him to follow me. We sawnothing but 
dirty mudand gravel,and soon pulledthestring, 
and were delighted to breathe the fresh air. 

“ The first folly, however, was quite over- 
powered by the next. We went down the 
shaft on the south bank, and got, with young 
Brunel, into a punt, which he was to steer 
into the tunnel till we reached the repairing 
shield. About eleven feet of water was still 
in the tunnel, leaving just space enough above 
our heads for Mr. Brunel to stand up and 
claw the ceiling and sides to impel us. As 
we were proceeding he called out, ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, if by accident there should be a 
rush of water, I shall turn the punt over and 
prevent your being jammed against the roof, 
and we shall then all be carried out and up 
the shaft!’ On this Charles Bonaparte re- 
marked, ‘ But I cannot swim!’ and just as he 


had said so, Brune!, swinging carelessly from 
right to left, fell overboard, and, of course, 
out went the candles with which he was 
lighting up the place. ‘Taking this for the 
sauve gui peut, fat Charles Bonaparte, the 
very image of Napoleon at St. Helena, was 
about to roll out after him, when I held him 
fast, and by the glimmering light from the 
entrance we found young Brunel, who swam 
like a fish, coming up on the other side of 
the punt, and soon got him on board. We 
of course called out for an immediate retreat, 
for really there could not be a more foolhardy 
and ridiculous risk of our lives, inasmuch as it 
was just the moment of trial as to whether the 
Thames would make a further inroad or not.”’ 
Murchison’s attention had been a good 
deal attracted by the red sandstones of the 
west coast of Scotland during his recent 
tours, and he had determined to investigate 
them in company with some abler geologist 
than himself at the first opportunity. No 
one seemed more likely to serve his purpose 
than Professor Sedgwick, an admirable 
observer, brilliant expositor, and one of the 
kindest, wittiest of men. In every way his 
companionship would be of advantage to 
him. The proposal that Sedgwick should re- 
turn with him to Scotland in 1827 was readily 
accepted, and the two friends started on their 
first conjoint geological tour early in July. 
Their main object was to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the true relations of the red sandstones of 
Scotland, which the maps and writings of 
Macculloch had not fully elucidated. The 
route they decided on was that previously 
taken by Murchison with his wife—Arran, 
Mull, Skye; thence through the north of 
Sutherlandshire to the east of Caithness, and 
then by Elgin, Aberdeen, l’orfarshire, Dum- 
friesshire, Carlisle, and Newcastle, to York. 
From this long and well-worked journey 
Murchison profited greatly. Under Sedg- 
wick’s guidance, many things which had 
puzzled him now became plain. But with 
any one so lively and merry as Sedgwick of 
the party, the tour could not possibly be all 
work and no play. They threw themselves 
heartily into the ways of the Highlanders, and 
made friends all the route—ate haggis and 
drank whisky at one house, danced in rough 
coats and hobnailed boots at another, bright- 
ened with talk and tale the drawing-room of 
a third. 
With the winter came back the usual 
routine of London work. The two friends 
resolved to make their Highland tour the 


Society; but Sedgwick was sadly in arrears with 
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his share of the concern, which was not fairly 
launched till the middle of May. Nor was it 
of first-rate importance when it did come out. 

Murchison’s three years of geological labour 
had been a marked success. Having thus 
essayed his strength among the rocks of his 
own country, it was not to be supposed that 
he would be long in making a dash at those 
of the Continent, where it was thought that a 
good deal might be done in applying the 
principles of classification which had been 
so successfully used among the secondary 
rocks of England. In 1828 he began to 
turn his thoughts to a foray of this kind ; and 
for the next three years the scene of his 
labours extended from the Straits of Dover 
through Central and Southern France to the 
shores of the Adriatic on the one hand, and 
through Rhineland, Bavaria, and Austria into 
Hungary on the other. 

“T induced my wife,” writes Murchison, 
‘to accompany me, as well as my associate, 
Charles Lyell. We were off in April, and on 
the 26th of that month were at work in the 


field with Constant Prevost, following his | 


subdivisions of the Paris basin. The theo 
retical views of Prevost made a deep impres- 
sion on Lyell, who, as far as I can judge, 
imbibed some of his best ideas of the opera- 
tion of land and fresh-water alternations with 
marine deposits from the persevering and in- 
genious Frenchman.” 

At Paris they were fortunate in meeting 
Cuvier and many other noteworthy men of 
science. In June they found themselves 
among the wonderful extinct volcanic cones 
They were fortunate, more- 


Montloisier, one of the nodlesse of Auvergne, 
who had devoted himself to the study of 
the volcanic rocks of that district. During 
the troubles of his country he had lost all his 
property, and retiring to this retreat in his 
old age, had built himself a cottage in an 
extinct crater. “ The traveller, in approach- 
ing the old nobleman’s door, had to wade 
through scoriz and ashes; but beyond these 
obstacles he found a hospitable roof, and a 
host whose lofty and vigorous presence ac- 
corded well with his frank and chivalrous 
demeanour.” A hearty welcome awaited 
the three tourists. He was charmed to see 
them, and to go over with them all his old 
volcanic subjects. Except when the postman 
brought his letters and papers; then he 
flew to them, saying to Mrs. Murchison, with 
the old French politeness, ‘ Pardonnes, mes- 
sieurs et madame, mais c'est ma vie.” 

The three gentlemen on foot, and Mrs. 


‘his strength by three weeks’ stay at Nice. 





Murchison ona stout pony of the count’s, 
explored together the cinders and _ lava. 
Even to one familiar with volcanoes the first 
sight of those in Auvergne fills him with 
astonishment. He wanders up a narrow 
valley, feathered with birch and broom, and 
gaily green with meadow and orchard, and 
suddenly comes on the rough black lava, as 
if it had only yesterday stiffened into rest. 
He is tempted to watch if smoke or steam 
does not still issue from the cones ; but when 
he mounts to the top of one of the old vol- 
canoes he finds it cold and silent, carpeted 
even to the bottom with turf, and fragrant 
with many a wild flower. °* 

In such scenes as these the travellers spent 
much of their time, and then passed on 
toProvence. After quitting Toulon, Murchison 
had a bad attack of malaria, and had to recruit 


After making a number of excursions to- 
gether, Mr. Lyell was so fairly bitten by the 
geological fever that he resolved to abandon 
the law for it henceforth and altogether. 

While he pursued his inquiries among the 
tertiary rocks, the Murchisons struck off to- 
wards Venice, and thence into the Alps. A 
leisurely journey between the valley of the 
Inn and the Lake of Constance brought them 
again into Switzerland,—on this occasion to 
explore the old quarries of Oeningen, which 
had lately been reopened, and a very curious 
old fossil in them exhumed. The price 
asked for it was thirty pounds, but Murchison 
thought that Cuvier would best pronounce 
on its value. It was necessary first, however, 
to obtain an accurate drawing of it, and 
accordingly, early next morning, Mrs. Mur- 
chison ventured across the muddy street in 
her pattens, and induced the servant girl of 
the doctor who possessed the beast, and who 
was not yet up, to let her in to sketch it. 

The moment Cuvier saw this sketch he 
said it was in all probability a fox. “Of 
course,” says Murchison, “an old fox-hunter || 
like me could not resist the opportunity of 
finding the first fossil fox ; and writing back 
from Paris, I acquired the animal, which 
I gave to the British Museum, and which 
Owen has turned into the ‘ dog of the marsh’ 
—more nearly related to the civet cat than 
any other animal.” 

At the end of six months abroad, the 
Murchisons did not return to England till 
the end of October; but the influence of 
these six months was to strengthen very 
much his geological bent in that strategraphi- 
cal groove which he was thenceforth to 
pursue to the end of his life. 
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BY MARY E. 


AUTHOR OF GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Has the young lady no friends?” 
“T can’t say, sir; she’s very close. 


has letters sometimes, though, and they can’t | 
There’s some mystery 


come of themselves. 





SHIPLEY, 
” &e., &c. 
|were sitting at dinner as meek and mild as 


be they had not in each of them separately 
/enough spirit and fire to send half a dozen 





“f want you, Bowles,” said the doctor, 
looking in at the door, with a bow and “ good 


about her, I feel sure, but what I can’t say; morning ” to the minister’s wife ; and then the 
she’s been as nice and civil to me as need| two went into a cool, shady study, whence 


be, and we can but speak as we find.” 
“ True. 


“She did, sir, till her aunt was took ill. | 
there! I forget his name, but he’s} 


lt’s at 





ithe sultriness of a hot August day was ex- 
You say she goes out teaching ?” | cluded by a dark screen of leaves outside. 


*“ What’s the matter, doctor?” 
“You have a governess for the youngsters, 


minister of the little square chapel in Maple |I think?” 


Street.” 


“T know him. | You see,” said the doctor, 


“Yes, Miss Bryant ; she has not been the 
last week ; her aunt with whom she lives is 


turning to Mrs. Mason, and speaking very | ill.” 


decidedly, “that poor wretched woman up-| 
stairs will, in all probability, be worse even} 
than she is now. 


“H’m! 
“We don’t give holidays ; 


It’s not holiday time, then ?” 
the children 


I am going to send for a| don’t care for them, so they keep on with 


nurse to come at once, but that is pot these lessons all the year.” 


enough ; she needs some friend with her ; 
and, in ‘fact, I question the wisdom of her | 
being here at all; 


and do no good. I wonder if I could get 


anything out of her? Suppose you release | 
|Nothing can cure her. 
| poor girl alone. 


her for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Mason obeyed, and Thyrza came 
into the sitting-room. 
and. worn, and her dress and hair were 
untidy, which was not to be wondered at, 
considering she had been up three whole | 


it can only distress her, 


She looked haggard | 


“Look out for the consequences then, 
that’ s all. But about that poor girl.” 

“Miss Bryant? Is her aunt very ill?” 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows. 

“Been drinking like a fish for months. 
And there’s that 
She won’t let me write to 
any one to-day ; but I thought perhaps you 
or your wife would look in ?” 

“Gladly. Is the aunt conscious?” 

“Not often; raving mostly; and it is 


nights, and in a terribly strained state of|not fit for the niece to be alone. I am 


excitement the whole time. 

“Do you. want me for anything?” she 
said. 

““Only to advise you to send for some 
friend to be with you.” 

“J would rather not. 
any one do?” 

“Tt is not right for you to be alone.” 

“ There is Mrs. Mason ; she is very kind.” 

The doctor made an impatient gesture. 


What good could 





going to send a nurse; but she wants a 
friend., You will go?” 

“Certainly.” And the doctor departed. 

The nursemaid was out for a holiday—an 
unwonted period of bliss, which she knew 
how to make the most of,—so that Mrs. 
Bowles would not be able to leave home till 
night ; but her husband went. 

**T don’t think it would do her any good 
to see her,” said Thyrza to him as she came 


“That is not enough. You want a lady,| out into the parlour to speak to him. 


some one of your own rank. I will telegraph 
at once if you will only give me an address.” 
“‘ Wait till to-morrow,” pleaded Thyrza. 
“* Well, till to-morrow, then,—no longer ;’ 
and finding he could do no more, he left. 
He went straight to Maple Street, and 
into the minister’s house. 


The six children |he entered. 


“ At any rate, I might try,” he said; and 
Thyrza allowed him to go in. 
Confused mutterings about taking away 


’|her basket and leading her the life of a 
prisoner, and a great deal more that was 


unintelligible, greeted the minister’s ears as 
He went up to her, but she 
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only glared at him with her terrible eyes, 
poor wretched woman! and went on in a 
confused jumble of words—many of them 
shocking to hear—to bemoan her fate ; but 
from the almost inarticulate sounds the 
minister at last distinguished the name 
Gibson. 

“Gibson! who is he?” he asked, turning 
to Thyrza. But she was listening intently, 
and did not heed him. 

‘She is asking for Mr. Gibson,” she said 
after a minute or two. “ I will send for him.” 

“Can I do it for you ?” 

Thyrza led the way back into the sitting- 
room, and was writing a telegram when the 
nurse arrived. She went in with her to the 
bedroom, but returned soon to finish her 
message. 

The minister took it. “I fear it would be 
useless to say anything to her in her present 


gentle words to the poor woman there. She 
did not seem to understand them, but her 
eyes followed him out of the room; and 
when the nurse told him this afterwards, he 
took care to be with her when it seemed she 
could listen. But one thing he insisted 
upon: Miss Thornton must be sent for; 
and, to his great surprise, Thyrza made no 
objection. She seemed relieved when he 
came back after sending the telegram, and 
she returned to her watch in the sick room 
with a lightened heart. 

When she came out again Mr. Gibson was 
sitting by the window reading. It was 
| afternoon now, but the house faced the north 
‘and the day was cloudy, so that the sultri- 
Iness which had been so trying lately was 
| not perceptible to-day. As he sat by the 
| window, with his white hair, looking very 
thin and straggling, and the benevolent fore- 





state, to read or to pray with her ?” he said,in| head bent over his book, showing signs of 
a questioning, hesitating kind of tone. “But|care upon it, Thyrza reproached herself 
whenever she should be sensible I will gladly | for ever having given him trouble on her 


come.” 

* You are very kind.” 

“That is, unless your friend Mr. Gibson 
should be here, in which case I would not 
intrude. She may prefer him—one of her 
own communion.” 

Alas, poor woman! To what communion 
did she belong? to any? ‘Thyrza felt the 
minister's remark almost a mockery, yet it 
had been made in all kindness. 

“‘T will be sure to let you know if she 
should be conscious before he comes: per- 


haps she may not care to see Mr. Gibson, I | 


don’t know; at any rate, I can but send. 
He has known me all my life nearly.” 

So the minister departed on his errand, 
and Thyrza lived through another long, 
terrible night ; but with the morning came a 
ray of comfort in the shape of Mr. Gibson, 
the man she had always said she hated with 
all her heart. She heard his voice in low 
tones speaking to Mrs. Mason in the sitting- 
room, and she went in at once. She had 
not seen him since that day at Miss Morris's 
years ago, and, in spite of her present dis- 
turbed state of mind, she could think only of 
that last meeting as she went up to him. 
However, if it had any place in his recollec- 
tion he did not show any sign ofit. The hand- 
grasp was as warm and friendly as if she had 
been quite distinctly in the way of her duty, 
and his only anxiety seemed to be to help 
her. 

And he was a great help, arranging for 
her, and making her rest a little, while he 
went into the bedroom and said a few 


| account, and she went up and stood behind 

his chair. She had come in softly, and he 
| had not heard her, so that the first sound of 
| her voice made him start and look up. 

She kept out of view, however, and began 

|in a constrained tone, because she had never 
|in her life owned herself wrong, and it was 
| difficult to do it. 
| “Mr. Gibson, the last time I saw you I 
|was dreadfully rude to you, I know. Can 
| you forgive me?” 
| *‘* With all my heart.” 
“T have not forgotten what you said then. 
| I have tried not to think of the things you 
| told me to think of, but they would come 
|into my rind, and lately I have not tried to 
|hinder them; but I can’t be humble, and I 
| don’t think it is in me to be so.” 

“Don’t say that, Thyrza. This very 
feeling and owning yourself in fault are 
proofs of humility. It rejoices me to hear 
you speak so, my dear, more than I can say.” 

“IT know it was dreadfully wicked to leave 
home as I did at first, and then again the 
second time. I think much worse of it now 
than I did then, though I knew it was wrong 
both times; and now my poor aunt! I don’t 
know how I shall ever forgive myself.” 

“She will be here to-night, and then you 
can talk to her.” 

‘‘Oh, I was not thinking of her; it is my 
poor wretched aunt in that room. I did the 
very worst thing for her in taking her occu- 
pation away, and she keeps bemoaning her- 
self so shockingly and blaming me. It is 
dreadful.” 
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Thyrza shuddered, and Mr. Gibson felt 
that though such remorse might be whole- 
some, it must of necessity be very terrible 
to bear. 

“Have you prayed that the consequences 
of your rash act might be averted?” he asked, 
in a low tone. 

“Oh! yes, yes, over and over again.” 

“We must not limit God’s mercy or His 
power,” he said, kindly. 

“But I feel her death will be on my con- 
science !” 

It was no time for false comfort ; Thyrza 
had done wrong, and Mr. Gibson knew it 
would be good for her to feel it; he could 
only try to turn her thoughts to that unfailing 
Love which waits to be gracious, and which 
is so infinitely broad and deep that no truly 
penitent soul need despair. It seemed to 
add sharpness to Thyrza’s grief to realize 
that her poor aunt was in no state to think 
of her own sins and shortcomings, or to ask 
for forgiveness, and here Mr. Gibson was 
powerless to comfort her. He could not 
help thinking how sad it was that the wilful 
spirit had not early learnt to bend before the 
loving wisdom of her elders, and that in her 
proud and resolute defiance of her best 
friends she had laid up in store for herself so | 
many bitter and reproachful memories. 

“ She may rally into consciousness before 
the last,” he said presently, and his words 
gave her a little hope, for she spoke more 
cheerfully and went back to the bedroom. 

To Miss Thornton the months since 
Thyrza’s departure had been every whit as 
sad as to the unruly girl, though in a different 
way. She had kept up a correspondence 
with her, and had more than once sent her 
money, when she felt sure such help would 
be needed, but it had always been returned, 
and lately she had refrained from offering 
assistance. Life had been very terrible for 
her, full of fears as she was for Thyrza, and 
yet not daring to interfere, or even to go into 
the neighbourhood that she might keep an 
unseen watch upon her. She felt sure that 
if she adopted such a course Thyrza would 
inevitably find it out, and then her influence 
would be at an end for ever; she could only 
wait and pray. 

She had Mary Leslie with her for four 
months ; the change of scene, and tender, 
affectionate care did her good, and though 
she had only come for a few weeks the June 
roses were out before she left. It had been 
good for cousin Deborah to have her with 
her; it had helped more than anything else 
to soften her hard thoughts against the 


mother, thus to minister to her child ; though, 
in Miss Thornton’s opinion, there was not 
the faintest resemblance between the two. 
Neither was there, for Mary was gentle and 
loving, grateful for the least kindness, and 
contented with everything. Fanny Sutcliffe 
grew very fond of her, and was quite sorry 
to lose her, when her brother came to take 
her away. 

On the morning when Thyrza was making 
her confession to Mr. Gibson, cousin Deborah 
with Fanny drove over to Fordham. It had 
cost her some thought and contrivance to 
allow the poor half-starved postmistress 
the income which she had determined she 
should have; but “where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and when one is bent on 
practising self-denial for the good of others, 
the right way generally shows itself to the 
seeker. A good many small privations she 
entailed upon herself, but she was not one 
to consider her own comfort, and did not 
wish to give to God (or His poor, which is 
the same thing) of what cost her nothing. 
She always remembered the exceeding love 
which caused the great Master of all hearts 
to humble Himself even to death upon the 
cross for her sake, and in gratitude for that 
inestimable sacrifice she longed to give her 
best ; and instead of inquiring how little she 
could spare, her one thought was how much 
could she deny herself for Him. She firmly 
believed in the strengthening properties of 
an easy mind, and from time to time, as the 
postmistress felt she could receive it without 
fear of marauders (of whom, however, she 
was fast losing her dread), the means for her 
comfortable maintenance and many a little 
luxury in addition found their way to her. 
This morning, as Miss Thornton and Fanny 
were sitting talking to her, the groom from 
the cottage rode up in haste, and Fanny 
ran to the gate to see what was amiss. He 
had brought Mr. Gibson’s telegram, and 
Miss Thornton started as she read it. 

“What is it?” asked Fanny. “I hope 
no one is ill?” 

“Tt is not from Lowton: Mr. Gibson is 
in town with Thyrza; her aunt is very ill,— 
they want me at once.” 

The cat was out of the bag now, once for 
all; Miss Maples had had her own surmises 
all along, and the landlady of the “Red Lion” 
had helped to deepen them, but this was 
confirmation; that dreadful woman was Miss 
Bryant’s aunt after all! Miss Maples would 
have died sooner than reveal her knowledge 
of the secrét, but she felt a sudden rush of 
pity and sympathy for Miss Thornton as this 
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key to the mystery of her sad looks was put 
into her hands. 

“What shall you do?” asked Fanny, 
quite unconscious of Miss Maples’ feelings 
on the subject. 

“@h, I must go. What are the London 
trains? I can’t remember.” 

Fanny named them; but if she left by the 
Walford line it was plain she could not 
arrive in London till very late; there was a 
train at two, but it was now nearly one, and 
there was the long drive back ; they could 
never Catch it. 

‘*Why not go by Barnwell, ma’am ?” sug- 
gested the postmistress ; “it is much nearer, 
and you could easily get there in time.” 

“Thank you, that is a bright idea. But, 
Fanny, I have nothing with me, and I don’t 
know at all how long I shall stay.” 

“ Never mind, you are going to Thyrza, 
and I'll send anything after you ; there is 
your cloak in the carriage ; you will do all 
right. Oh, I wish I could go with you!” 

“ Better not, dear. Oh, thank you,” as 





Miss Maples would have made her take 
something in the way of lunch, “but [| 
could not eat anything. I am so much| 
obliged to you for suggesting Barnwell: now | 
we must go.” 

She stopped to tell Peter to ride home 
again, and Miss Sutcliffe would explain ; and 
then they were off. 

The sudden news had rather upset her, 
but the quick drive through the air seemed 
to do her good. They were just in time for 
the train, into which Fanny saw her. “ Not 
second class?” she said, as Miss Thornton 
stopped opposite the carriage. 

“ Why not? it is cooler this weather.” 

Cousin Deborah did not choose to explain 
that it was by the practice of such little econo- 
mies she could provide for Miss Maples : 
indeed, Fanny had no idea she did provide 
for her. She was surprised at her choosing 
second class, but she had a faith in her friend 
which was strong enough to make her sure 
there was some good reason for any oddities, 
so she did not remonstrate. She drove 
back by way of Fordham to tell the postmis- 
tress they had been in time, and was much 
astonished to see on her face the traces of 
tears. 

“Ts anything amiss?” she said, kindly. 

“It is only that I can’t bear to see Miss 
Thornton in trouble. You don’t know what 
she is to me, miss; such a friend as I never 
met with before. God bless her!” 

“ She is a friend to most people, I think,” 





said Fanny. 


“She looks out for opportunities of doing 
good,” said Miss Maples: “she is not con- 
tent with such as come in her way. She 
wouldn't like it if I were to tell you what she 
does for me; but if ever any one bears those 
words about doing good to the least of the 
Lord’s brethren, it will be Miss Thornton. 
She gives food to the hungry and drink to 
the thirsty, and visits those who are in 
trouble, and all the while acts as if she were 
receiving a favour, not conferring one. Mr. 
Smythe, the curate here, is one of the same 
sort. It’s a mercy there are such, and they 
little know the blessings called down upon 
them.” 

** Perhaps this may have something to do 
with her going second class,” thought Fanny, 
but of course she did not say so. She sym- 
pathized heartily in the unfeigned admiration 
of her dear old friend, and promised to 
bring word how she went on. Then she 
drove home. 

Thyrza had not thought it possible Miss 
Thornton could arrive so soon, but when 
between seven and eight in the evening she 
heard the well-known voice speaking to Mr. 
Gibson in the sitting-room her heart suddenly 
sank ; she felt she could not meet her, though 
she longed for her above all things. 

Cousin Deborah came into the room, and 
their hands met, but no word was spoken, 
the presence of that sad, sad form in the bed 
checked any demonstration of feeling, and 
presently Mr. Gibson motioned his cousin 
away. 

She knew her best course was to be quiet 
and obedient, so she went into Thyrza’s little 
slice of a room, bathed her face and brushed 
her grey hair, with a kind of idea in her mind 
that to be neat and nice in “the child’s” eyes 
would have a soothing effect. Then she went 
into the parlour and sat down, though she was 
in a fever of anxiety to be of use. She sat 
quite still for more than hour. The doctor 
passed through silently, but when he came 
back Thyrza was with him. “ It is no sight 
for her, poor girl,’”’ he said, bringing her to 
Miss Thornton ; “ keep her with you;” and 
then he went away. 

In the dusky corner where cousin Deborah 
sat Thyrza could not see the arms outstretched 
to enfold her in a loving embrace, but she 
felt them close round her as she flung herself 
on the floor, with her head on Miss Thorn- 
ton’s lap; and never music sounded in her 
ears so sweet as those soft, gentle tones, 
‘¢ My poor, poor child!” 

Certainly, according to her own showing, 
she must have been brought very low indeed, 
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for never in her life had she been thankful 
as she was now; and for what? simply for 
the pity which once she had so proudly 
scorned. 

As she knelt there in her utter abandon- 
ment of grief, with cousin Deborah’s soft 
cheek against her burning head, and the 
loving, tender words falling like dew upon her 
parched and weary heart, she for the first 
time broke down quite. Somehow the per- 
fect absence of reproach in the sheltering 
touch of those kind arms round her made her 
think of the words which, unknown to her, 
had brought peace to her father on his death- 
hed,—** When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” 
The hot tears came thick and fast; she 
had not realized till now the measure in 
which she had sinned against the great com- 
passionate heart of Him who is wounded by 
each slip and fall of the children towards 
whom He is so longsuffering and forbearing ; 
neither did she know what made her heart so 
full of sorrow that at this moment the burden 
of her sins seemed intolerable. She was only 
conscious of a great longing to confess and 
be forgiven; for surely if the dear human 
heart against which her throbbing head lay 
could thus ignore the past, then would not 
that divine and most merciful Love which she 
had so sorely tried receive her too? 

“IT wonder you don’t spurn me,” she said 
presently. ‘I have made your life miserable. 
I have been cruelly ungrateful. I have almost 
broken your heart.” 

“You are doing your best to heal it now, 
my darling. We will not think of what is 
past.” 

“But I must! I have wilfully hurt you. I 
have planned to annoy you; everything 
almost which I could do to make you miser- 
able I have done. I went against you entirely 
in coming here, and yet you love me like 
this! It is terrible; it is heaping coals of 
fire on my head. I cannot bear it.” 

But cousin Deborah drew her closer, and 
she made no resistance ; rather she seemed 
to cling the more to the love which knew so 
well how to forgive. It gave her strength to 
go on. 

“T have killed my poor aunt, and I would 
do it. I thought I knew better than you; 
but that was not all. I knew what a dreadful 
grief it would be to you if I came, but I was 
mad with rage. Iam punished now. Oh! 
surely God will forgive her. Itis I who am 
to blame; for if I had not left her without 
occupation it might never have happened. 





Oh, aunt Deborah ! can I be forgiven for all 
I have done?” 

Miss Thornton was not one to call things 
by wrong names. She knew that Thyrza’s 
sin was great, and she would not gloss it over ; 
but, one by one, sweet words of comfort fell 
from her lips as her hand rested on Thyrza’s 
head with a gentle touch, as if she blessed 
her, her poor erring child. 

“‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

“ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us; but if 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

“If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and 
He is the propitiation for our sins.” 

“There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“A broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.” 

With such “ comfortable” words as these 
cousin Deborah from time to time soothed 
the excited girl. She said nothing, but her 
silence seemed to ask for more whenever the 
quiet voice ceased. It was a time to be 
thankful for all thoughts of peace, for it was 
impossible to forget that the last sad strife 
was going on in the next room, and the shud- 
der which now and then shook Thyrza as she 
knelt came from the thought of it. There was 
no sound to break the awful stillness which 
presently settled down upon the two figures 
in the darkness: not even a voice sounded 
through the closed door. Miss Thornton’s 
heart, full of mingled thankfulness and sorrow, 
was raised to heaven in a’kind of breathless 
supplication, but Thyrza’s dumb, aching 
misery could find no vent in collected prayer. 
Neither moved nor stirred till the sound of a 
church clock striking eleven sent a fresh 
shudder through Thyrza’s frame, and Miss 
Thornton said, “ Would it not be better to go 
to bed, dear?” 

“Oh,no! no! I cannot; I must wait.” 

Wait! what for? For the severing of soul 
and body,—that dread mystery whose gloom 
can only be penetrated bythe beams of the Sun 
of righteousness. Would He dawn upon that 
earth-stained spirit, perhaps (who knows?) 
more sinned against than sinning, as it went to 
render its account? It was a question which 
cousin Deborah could not answer; she could 
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only think of the wideness of God’s mercy, 
and try to trust. 

But there was no sign, no voice to dispel 
their fears. Soon after midnight there was a 
little stir in the next room, and then Mr. 
Gibson came out. “ It is all over,” he said, 
in a husky voice. 

“Was she unconscious?” 
Thornton, quietly. 

“Yes, to the last. Now, Deborah, you had 
better make Thyrza lie down; and if you can 
rest yourself, so much the better.” 

Thyrza obeyed mutely, and let cousin 
Deborah undress her and help her into bed. 
She was too utterly miserable to resist ; besides, 
she was worn out with fatigue and watching. 
Miss Thornton made for herself an uncom- 
fortable couch of chairs, though it was not 
possible she should sleep ; but Thyrza’s heavy 
slumber lasted several hours. 


asked Miss 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HomME at last! It was quite impossible to 
say how thankful cousin Deborah was. She 
had written to Mrs. Sutcliffe, and she, in her 
turn, had communicated to cook as much as 
she thought wise. It had been spoken of as 
ar. ordinary fact that Thyrza had gone to 
stay with an aunt, and when no mystery is 
hinted by those principally concerned, others 
less nearly interested seldom create one. 
Miss Thyrza’s aunt was dead, and cook made 
no remark about the young lady’s return over 
and above that she hoped that it might be for 
her mistress’s comfort. It had never entered 
her head to connect the reappearance of the 
woman last winter with Thyrza’s departure 
the following day. She had seen the large 
pedlar’s basket, and had recognised its owner 
as the wretched-looking person who, on a 
former occasion, had spent a night on the 
study sofa; but she did not know Thyrza had 
brought her in that second time ; indeed, she 
had only noticed her as she went away. Miss 
Thornton had worn no particular expression 
of face when speaking of Thyrza’s present 
abode, and though so good and faithful a 
servant as cook could not have failed to 
notice the sad face often and often during the 
past months of her absence, she had no idea 


| that there was any fresh cause for the sadness. 
| In her opinion, the bare fact of Thyrza’s exist- 


ence was enough to account for any shadow 
on Miss Thornton’s brow. She did not anti- 


| cipate much pleasure to herself or to any one 


else from Thyrza’s return; but it was the 
right thing, and so she made the best of it. 


| She was not prepared for the change in her 





appearance which poverty and nursing, to- 
gether with an anxious mind, had caused. A 
person like Thyrza was not likely to humble 
herself to every one. She had ata time of 
strong excitement opened her heart to Miss 
Thornton and her cousin, but she had no in- 
tention of doing more. It was nothing more 
nor less than a modified edition of the old 
Thyrza who entered the cottage that August 
afternoon and exclaimed fretfully, “ How 
close the house is!” 

Cousin Deborah was disappointed, but she 
recollected that she must not expect too 
much; that Thyrza had been greatly tried, and 
was very tired. She was too thankful for the 
absence of defiance in her manner towards 
herself to make troubles of trifles, so she stifled 
the pain the words had stirred, and did her 
best to remedy the evil. The weather was 
very oppressive, she knew. 

Perhaps it was that black did not suit 
Thyrza, or that it was so unusual a thing to see 
her without some bright colour, which made 
cook and Jane say to each other they had 
never seen any one so altered. Even cook, 
who disliked her cordially, was moved to 
compassion, and sent in with the dinner her 
choicest rose and geranium as a token of 
good-will. 

At another time Thyrza might not have 
noticed it, but sorrow and a long time of iso- 
lation from her old friends had softened her 
heart. She went into the kitchen afterwards 
to give her thanks, and inquired after cook’s 
rheumatism, which was what she had never 
in her life done before. 

“And how is everybody?” she asked. 
Old Betsy Reynolds, is she just the same 
as ever?” 

“Why, Miss Thyrza, she’s been gone years ; 
didn’t you know that?” 

“No, that I did not.” 

“Now I come to think of it, she died 
that very day you left home—seven years ago, 
is it? Anyhow, it was the day you went; 
because I remember asking mistress some- 
thing about her. She'd been with her a good 
part of the afternoon before, and she was so 
worried about you I couldn’t make her un- 
derstand.” 

Cook hoped she had given a home-thrust, 
but Thyrza was not one to show what she 
felt. But for all that, she remembered well 
enough that Miss Thornton had gone out 
that afternoon, and how injured she had felt 
herself. 

“ And ever since then, or nearly ever since,” 
said cook, “ that young rascal, Tom, her great- 
grandson, has been on the mistress’s mind. 
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But he is growing a steady young fellow now 
he is bound apprentice.” 

““What’s become of Susan?” 

“Susan who lived housemaid here when 
you were a little girl ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, she’s been married ever so long. I 
don’t know where she lives now, but they’d 
tell you at Fordham. Her mother keeps the 
inn there.” 

“IT remember.” 

“The church’s been turned inside out, so 
to speak, since you were here,” said cook. 

“T saw that at Christmas, you know.” 

“So you did, Miss Thyrza ; I'd forgot ; my 
memory’s not what it was. Well, now I hope 
you won’t go away in a hurry,” she ventured 
to add. 

**T don’t think I shall.” 

“You don’t look very first-rate, 
Thyrza, if you'll excuse my saying so.” 

“IT have been through a good deal,” said 


Miss 


* Thyrza, with a little catching of her breath. 


“T shall be better after a while.” 
Cook had once said that Thyrza would be 


welcome to all the trouble she got, but now} 
her kind heart melted a little, and a sharp| 


It required a deal of faith on her part to 
believe so—that is, at different times; for 
Thyrza was very ill, and the terrible pain and 
tenderness were at first borne very badly 
indeed. Mr. Sutcliffe spoke rather sharply 
to her one day when he found her moans and 
complaining almost {distracting Miss Thorn- 
ton, and saw that every attempt at alleviating 
her sufferings was impatiently rejected. 

“ T wonder how you dare!” thought Fanny, 
who had never heard Thyrza spoken to in 
this fashion, and thought her father must 
have forgotten who she was. But the 
sharp little speech opened her eyes to 
the fact that she was really very unreason- 
able, and afterwards there was an improve- 
ment. She had naturally so much strength 
of will that self-control was less difficult to 
her than it might have been, but even it was 
not enough for her, as she soon found out. 
Happily she had léarned whence patience 
was to be obtained, and she did not forget 
to ask for it. 

It was a long and anxious time before she 





began to get better; but one morning, late 
in October, she was so much more like her- 
self that cousin Deborah ventured to bring a 


little arrow she had ready to shoot was held | letter which had come for her, and asked if 
back ; for, after all, she might be altered, and | she could read it. 


she would at any rate wait and see. 

It was very sultry the next day, and Thyrza 
and Fanny, who had gone for a walk together, 
were caught in a severe thunderstorm. Both 
were wet through, but a warm bed prevented 
all ill effects so far as Fanny was concerned. 
Not so Thyrza, she passed a feverish night, 
and the next day she was too ill to get 
up; and when the doctor came he told her 
she was in for rheumatic fever, and hoped 
she was disposed to make the best of it. 

Not such an easy matter, Thyrza had 
never been ill before, and did not know how 
to be, cook said. Her mind was suffering 
greatly from all she had gone through, and 
she was anxious to bury herself in active work 
of some sort or another: to lie still and suffer 
was the last thing she would have chosen, 
and at first she grumbled openly about it. 

Thyrza was Thyrza still, and Miss Thorn- 
ton knew that the habits of a lifetime were 
not to be overcome in a day, and that there 
would be need ofmuch patience. Still, when 
she ventured a little loving remark about 
giving up one’s will to God’s, it was not re- 
sented as it would formerly have been; and 
this in itself was such a mercy that cousin 
Deborah took courage to hope for much in 
the future, and that perhaps even this illness 





might do good. 





**No; you, please, aunt. What is the post- 
mark ?” 

Miss ‘Thornton told her. 

“Tt is from Sophy. I should like to know 
what she says.” 

So Miss Thornton read :— 


“ Rosebank, Tuesday morning. 

“ My DEAREST THYRzA,—Mary Leslie has 
been from home, and it was only yesterday 
we heard of your illness. We are so very 
sorry for you, though thankful that you are at 
hqme, for Mary says she can imagine no 
kipder nurse than Miss Thornton. As it 
seems you are really much better, I will tell 
you our home news, because I know you 
take interest in it. Mamma felt the heat 
a good deal in the summer, but six weeks at 
Cromer did her good, and now she seems 
pretty well again. Alice seems very happy 
at school ; she was quite cheerful when she 
went back after the holidays with Effie. 
That nephew of Miss Morris who went to 
college when we were with her was ordained 
last Trinity Sunday (I have always forgotten 
to tell you), and now he has the curacy of a 
place where Mary has been staying. I should 
not wonder if they suited each other; but 
of course this is only surmise. The Grahams 
are all out; Percy has bought a small estate 
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in Yorkshire, and means to farm it himself. 
We think he will make a sad muddle of it, 
especially as the hunting, shooting, fishing, 
&c., were his great inducements to go. We)! 
shall see how it answers. I hope it will be} 
better than we expect, for the sake of his 
future wife, a very nice girl by all accounts. 
I cannot imagine how he overcame his lazi- 
ness sufficiently to pop the question, but I 
suppose he did, as they have been engaged 
since February, and are to be married soon 
after next Easter. She is a Miss Duncan, 
daughter of Colonel Duncan of the 106th, 
but I think I told you this in my last.” 

Miss Thornton stole a look at Thyrza’s 
face. It was quite white and still, her dark 
eyes open, and showing no sign of pvin. | 
Nevertheless, Miss Thornton felt she i.ust) 
speak, and she said gently,— 

“T cannot help asking you, Thyrza, did | 
you mean this Mr. Graham when you told| 
me of what I had prevented ?” 

There was a little tremble in her voice, but 
certainly none in Thyrza’s as she answered 
promptly,— 

“Ves,” 

“ My poor darling! you don’t know how 
it has been on my mind. It seems rather a 
heartless way of speaking of it, too—I mean 
on Miss Chamberlaine’s part.” 

“Oh, she knew nothing about it, and it) 
doesn’t matter ; so please don’t trouble, aunt 








delusion she had told her of it before. She 
always felt very angry when she thought of 
him, but had for some time past allowed her 
anger to rest on the right person. She was 
growing fond of Miss Thornton now that she 
was not always placing herself in an attitude 
of defiance towards her, and though the two 
could never have much in common, still there 
was a hope that some points of harmony might 
yet be found, and that at least discord might 
be avoided. Cousin Deborah was beginning 
to find a little material happiness in her life 
(which is quite a different thing from being 
happy in spite of things), and gave constant 
thanks, though she held her joy with a trem- 
bling hand, for she knew the old nature was 
not subdued, although so greatly softened. 
The convalescent period was harder to bear 
than any that went before, for no one could 
convince Thyrza that her strength was not 
equal to her will, and she was constantly over- 
taxing it, and the time of relapse was very 
trying. The season of the year was against 
her, and even by Christmas Day she was not 
considered equal to the exertion of going to 
church. However, she begged Miss Thorn- 
ton to leave her, and worked herself round into 
a happier frame of mind by the time she came 
home. She was learning to control herself, 
but it was not an easy matter with the habit of 
her whole life to keep her back. 

But when the snowdrops were sprinkling 


Deborah ; don’t, for he’s not worth it, and I’m/the graves in the quiet churchyard, and the 
sure I am very glad now it turned out as it| February sun strayed in through the openchan- 
did—contemptible fop !” | cel door upon the crusader’s face, she was able 

** You are quite sure ?” | to take a walk in the warmest part of the day, 


“Quite. Now, what else does she say?” | 

“¢T often think how happy we all were at | 
Lindenhain last year, and all the other places; | 
and I must say I think Percy has proved 
himself very fickle, for certainly he paid you 
a deal of attention. Never mind! I think 
you would have been thrown away upon him 
Edmund is thinking of taking a house at 
Richmond, but he cannot find one to suit. 
Mamma has not yet decided whether she will 
go or stay here. She says she will miss me 
dreadfully, but there is some time yet, as I 
do not think the wedding will be before next 
July. I hope long before that you will be 
able to pay us a visit. With united love, and 
hoping you will soon be well again, I am 
ever your affectionate friend, 


“¢ SopHy CHAMBERLAINE.’” 
It was a simple letter enough, but Thyrza 


could not exactly say that there was nothing 
in it. It was her first intimation of Percy’s 


and herstrengthcame back quickly. Insensible 
as she was to the sweet influences of nature, 
she could not help feeling the beauty of the blue 
sky and the softness of the air ; and she noticed 
another thing, too, which, in her short visit 
the winter before, she had entirely overlooked. 

“Whose is that grave? I don’t know the 
name of Martindale,” she said one day to 
Fanny, as they were walking up and down the 
churchyard path, and Thyrzasuddenly stopped 
before the old yew tree. 

“ Don’t you know? ” 

“If I knew I should not ask.” 

The sharptone reminded Fanny with whom 
she was talking, and made her feel she would 
save Miss Thornton at any cost but that of 
truth. 

“‘ Mr. Martindale was curate-in-charge years 
ago, before papa came.” 

“But why was he buried here?” 

“ He died at the rectory ; he came here on 
a visit, but he was veryill, and he never rallied ; 
he was a saint if ever one lived.” 





engagement, though Sophy was under the 
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“‘ And had he no friends?” 

“‘ Yes, several, but he wished to rest here ; 
he was fond of the place.” 

“‘Itis a pretty churchyard, certainly, only 
don’t you think, Fanny, it is a very slow sort 
of life here ?” 

“I don’t find it so.” 

“ That’s because you are used to it. It 
seems to me a very humdrum sort of business, 
gardening and visiting poor people, and 
teaching in the Sunday school, and all that 
sort of thing. I wonder you are satisfied 
with it.” 

“There is always plenty to do ; besides, it 
is home, and dear little May’s grave is here. 
There is no place in the world I love as I 
love this.” 

“ Have you ever been away from it?” 

“Only on a visit now and then;” and 
Fanny laughed. Her knowledge of the 
world was limited, certainly, and she owned 
it was so. 

“‘Emily’s wedding will make a little diver- 
sion,” said Thyrza, “and then I must make 
up my mind to settle down, I suppose ;” but 
it was said with a sigh, which Fanny thought 
did not promise very well. 

As health and strength came back to her, 
Miss Thornton wondered sometimes whether 
Thyrza ever gave a thought to the poor 
wreck of humanity whose death had at the 
time caused her such bitter anguish of re- 
morse. She never spoke of her, and cousin 
Deborah did not like to introduce the sub- 
ject. She knew Thyrza’s very undemonstra 
tive nature, and gave her credit for feeling 
more than she showed, as she silently watched 
a good many victories over the unruly will, 
and owned to herself that her repentance 
was sincere. But it was characteristic of 
Thyrza that to every one of her old friends 
she preserved entire silence as to the terrible 
life she had led during her last absence from 
home; and to no one but Miss Thornton 
and Mr. Gibson had she ever owned her- 
self wrong in leaving home at all. She held 
up her head in the same way as of old, and 
neither Mrs. Sutcliffe nor her daughters 
understood her better than formerly, though 
they gladly agreed that she was much more 
amiable. 

“Still, I wonder very much if she ever feels 
herself in the wrong,” said Fanny one day 
when they had been discussing her. “She 
must know that it was an outrageous sort of 
thing to run away ; and yet she carries her 
head and talks and goes on as if she had 
been the very pink of propriety all her days. 
I can’t make it out.” 





“We must not cast up that against her. 
We may be sure she sees it in a different 
light from that she looked upon it at the time. 
We must be charitable.” 


“Oh, yes, that’s all very well, mamma ; 


only you must own that if she is sorry it 
is strange she can so conceal it.” 

“True ; but pride will carry one through a 
great deal. She may be very sorry at heart, 
but owning her sorrow is quite another 
thing.” 

“ At any rate, she is quite different in the 
way she treats Miss Thornton ; and, after all, 
that is the chief thing. She seems really 
fond of her now.” j 

There Fanny was right,fornothing could ever 
dispel the memory of that terrible night when 
Thyrza owned her sin and felt the blessed- 
ness of forgiveness. Their hearts might 
never again be quite so near as at that time, 
but still they could never again be so far off 
as of old. For there is no stronger bond 
existing than that interwoven cord of peni- 
tence on the one side, and forgiveness on the 
other. To love much where much has been 
forgiven comes in the natural order of things 
where there is a heart to feel ; and Thyrza 
had a heart, though she had so choked the 
sweet buds of promise in it, by encouraging 
the poisonous weeds of self-will and pride, 
that it was a wonder they were not all killed. 


3ut there is no knowing what may come of | 


long suffering such as cousin Deborah's. 

Still it was a fact not to be disputed that 
the two minds were cast in totally different 
moulds, so that anything approaching sym- 
pathy in taste or feeling generally was not to 
be looked for. Miss Thornton, in her great 
thankfulness for the improved state of affairs, 
made up her mind to this, though she owned 
to herself with an occasional sigh that to have 
a kindred spirit in Thyrza would be a very 
delightful thing. 

Perhaps the want of reverence was the 
greatest want of all; it quite prevented her 
taking interest in what to Miss Thornton 
afforded the most exquisite pleasure. ‘Thyrza 
could see nothing to wonder at in the endless 
variety of form and beauty in the flowers 
which carpeted the green earth; and to 
watch the ways and make herself familiar 
with the characteristics of the insect world 
she thought folly and waste of time. While 
cousin Deborah would study the stars with 
awe and intense humility of spirit as she felt 
her own littleness, and pondered over the 
grandeur of the divine plan, wherein every- 
thing has a purpose, and where, from the 
stars appearing year after year in their courses 
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to the tiniest weed by the wayside, every- 
thing is perfect and eloquent of His greatness 
who has created all for good, Thyrza could 
see nothing marvellous or worthy of admira- 
tion. She never puzzled her brain about the 
different formations of earth,—clay and chalk 
were all one to her (except that she preferred 
the latter for roads, as it dried up quickly) ; 
and why bits of flint picked out from some 
stone heap, or a shepherd’s crown from a 
lonely hill-top, should be thought worthy of 
the interest they inspired, she could not 
imagine. The huge ammonites, with their 
rainbow tints, which were placed on the top 
of a cabinet in the study, she called simply 
hideous ; and the interior of the treasure- 
house below she abominated, for the different 
kinds of spar, bits of ore, and fossils she 
classed under the head of rubbish, and felt 
rather contemptuous of Miss Thornton when 
she saw her engrossed in a new specimen 
which she had found in her rambles. 

The same want of veneration made her 
insensible to the beauty of the overarching 
trees in the woods, and she never could see 
what affinity or likeness they could possibly 
bear to the stately pillars and arches of a 
cathedral or church. A primrose was cer- 
tainly to her a primrose, and “ nothing more.” 
Music touched her as nothing else did, but 
it was only in a measure ; she had no soul to 
delight in subtle harmonies such as_ the 
masters of the divine art love, and discord 
was simply discord; she could not see the 
spirit of it, nor to what it might lead under 
the resolving hand of one skilled in the 
knowledge and mystery of sweet sounds. 

Commonplace she certainly was, but this 
cousin Deborah had always known, and it 
was not likely she would be different now. 

Neither did she expect any miraculous 
alteration in her moral nature. It is cus- 
tomary in books to make a sudden shock or 
grief transform at once a lion into a lamb, 
but it is not so in real life; and soshe wisely 
accepted what was inevitable, and lifted up 
her tried and chastened heart in humble 
thankfulness for gentler tones, and smiles 
instead of frowns. 

Emily Gibson was to be married in April, 
and Sophy Chamberlaine in July, and as in 
each case Thyrza was to be bridesmaid she 
had plenty to occupy her thoughts in a way 
far more congenial to her than was the study 
of nature’s wonders. There were preparations 
to make, and dresses to choose ; and though 
cousin Deborah was not one to wish to en- 
courage any morbid feelings of regret, she 


Thyrza’s had vanished. Phoebe Hutchins 
and her sad end might never have been, for 
any thought which her niece appeared to 
bestow on them. ‘That there was no making 
out what she did feel was the decision at 
which she was compelled to arrive, but the 
having arrived at it did not prevent her won- 
dering again. 

“T have had Miss Bryant this morning 
asking for Susan,” said the landlady of the 
Fordham inn to Miss Maples one day when 
Thyrza was quite well, and able again to take 
long walks. ‘‘ She’s a pleasant-spoken young 
lady now, for all she was such a tiresome 
child. I wonder whether there was anything 
in that woman’s story after all ?” 

* What woman ?” 

“ Why, that poor tipsy wretch who used to 
come with her basket.” 

“I should have thought you wiser than to 
take notice of a tipsy woman’s talk,” said the 
postmistress, resolved to defend the sanc- 
tuary of Miss Thornton’s troubles with all the 
power she possessed. 

‘Well, there’s something in that. By the 
way, she has not been round here for a good 
bit now. It must be nearly two years. I 
remember the last time, now I come to think 
of it; it was when Lady Culstone was so ill. 
Poor soul! and they’d two doctors down. 
Well, some folks have money and can’t enjoy 
it, and others who could can’t get it. It’sa 
queer sort of world to look at, though I’m 
bound to say things go pretty smooth with 
me, and that’s a mercy, for I never could 
abide worry. And talking of that, you don’t 
look half so worried as you used. I declare 
you're getting a little flesh on your bones.” 

“ That’s Miss Thornton’s doing.” 

“You don’t say so! How did it come 
about ?” 

“She calledhere one day, andrested a little. 

She came for some stamps, but she talked, 
and somehow there’s that in her which leads 
one on to tell one’s troubles without reserve. 
Anyhow, she found out mine before I quite 
knew what I was talking about, and since then 
she has done her best to make them lighter. 
I know she would not wish me to tell of all 
her kindness, but one thing I don’t hesitate to 
say, she’s put me beyond want, and what’s 
more, has promised it always so long as I live. 
The world seems quite a different place now. 
I’m not always half starved ; it’s astonishing 
how it alters things.” 
“It would be a good thing'if there were 
more like her. Now I wonder if that Miss 
Bryant is as grateful as she ought to be?” 

“TI know very little of her. She has been 





could not help wondering sometimes where 
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here once or twice, and pleasant enough ; but 
I can’t say I'm qualified to speak.” 

“You know she ran away when she was 
abo ut sixteen?” 

“T did hear something of it. But there, if 
one is to believe all one hears it’s a hard case, 
for there’s always something extraordinary 
going on, by all accounts.” 

“It’s through Susan I’ve heard so much of 
her. People little consider how the servants 
talk, or they’d do differently. I often think 
how the great folks are at the mercy of the 
little ones, if they did but know it.’ 

With which sententious observation the 
landlady departed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


about the model. parish she expected to find. 
Mrs. Gibson she treated as familiarly as if 
they had always been the best of friends, and 
she spoke rather patronizingly to Emily’s 
younger sister Kate. It was plain that no 
thoughts of the past disturbed her peace of 
mind, and Mrs. Gibson, for the first time, felt 
thankful for the absence of her good old 
nurse whom she had mourned as a friend 
when she left herthree years ago. She knew 
that Thyrza’s airs and graces would have 
given great displeasure in that quarter ; and, 
besides, for Thyrza’s own comfort it was as 
well, for long service and a deal of confidence 
reposed in her had given nurse the privilege 
to find fault when she chose, and she was one 
not likely to forget that Thyrza was a poor 
miner’s child, and that she had spurned the 





Ir was strange with what persistence the 
old proverb which had entered Mr. Gibson’s!| 
mind when his cousin first proposed to adopt 
Thyrza thrust itself in again when, for the| 
first time since a baby she had left Lowton, | 
she came there with Miss Thornton to be| 
present at Emily’s wedding. Improved she| 
certainly was, even since he had last seen her, | 
but she would never come up to his idea of| 
‘a perfect woman nobly planned,” such as} 
he admired. Not that her humble origin had | 
anything to do with this, he would say to} 
himself, for refinement is not restricted to 
class, and the daughter of a peasant may be| 
as true and as honourable as the daughter of 
a queen. Still there is an indefinable some-| 
thing which (as a rule) it takes a generation | 
or two to rub out or smooth down in the case 
of those whose origin has been as poor as 
Thyrza’s, else where is the use of cultivation ? 
The yarrow and the bedstraw are beautiful 
enough as they grow in their own places by 
the wayside, but who thinks of making a 
bouquet of them for some choice vase at 
home? The tough stem of the one, and the 
overpowering odour of the other, restrain us 
in the very act of gathering, and we leave 
them to grow and flourish under the free open 
sky. Into what Thyrza might have developed 
had she been left in her native sphere he 
would vainly ponder as he looked at her, for 
in his mind she did not seem to pay for the 
transplanting. But he was too good a man to 
do any one an injustice if he knew it, and in 
order to make up for the opinion he held in 
spite of himself he did his best to make much 
of her, and to set her at ease. 

Not that this last was at all necessary ; she 
made herself at home at once, spoke conde- 
scendingly of the church as a pretty little 
affair, and made some half-satirical remarks 





sign of the cross at her baptism. ; 

“We are going to the schools,” said Emily 
on the third morning after Thyrza’s arrival ; 
“ will you go with us?” 

“T don’t mind. Yes, if you like.” 

“T believe she would prefer a walk,” said 
Mr. Gibson, looking up from his paper. “I 
am going to the Coombe this morning ; what 
do you say to an old man for a companion, 
Thyrza?” 

Anything, even the prospect of a prosy 
talk with Mr. Gibson, was preferable to that 
stifling schoolroom, for she need not give 
much attention to him, she reflected ; so she 
readily agreed to go, and in the cool fresh- 
ness between nine and ten they set out for 
their walk. 

The neighbourhood of Lowton was very 
different from that of Walford,—the hills were 
more rugged, and the trees were smaller ; but 
there were some extensive fir woods, and wide 
pleasant lanes, on whose banks the primroses 
were out, and celandines glowing golden 
under the April sky. 

“T am glad to see my cousin looking so 
well,” said Mr. Gibson presently, after some 
remarks on the springing corn and the black- 
thorn just coming out. ‘“‘ You have done her 
all the good in the world.” 

He said it in all sincerity, and if anything 
had been needed to put Thyrza on good 
terms with herself and with him that would 
have done it, for to feel herself of consequence 
was what she dearly loved. 

“T am glad you think so.” 

“We must contrive to have her here while 
you pay your next visit. She has been so 
seldom, and change is good for every one.” 

“She keeps poking at home a great deal 
too much, I think. Life in a village is so 
dreadfully monotonous ; and then those 
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wretched bits of stone, and the insects and 


such things she is always amusing herself 


with, cannot do her any good. You don’t 
know what difficulty I have in getting her 
past a stone heap when we are out walking.” 

“I should never attempt it. Let her 
amuse herself in her own way; it is one 
reason of her large mind that she always 
keeps it open to improvement. She possesses 
more knowledge than thegenerality of women, 
or men either, for that matter; for I think 
Carlyle was right when he styled us ‘ mostly 
fools’ !” 

Thyrza laughed. 

“Surely that is a very humbling admis- 
sion.” 

** Possibly. I only wish it were not true.” 

* Well, but don’t you think aunt Deborah 
might stop now? She knows enough already 
to stock a library. What’s the use of going 
on?” 

** Don’t you know that the result of learn- 
ing is to be constantly feeling one’s self more 
ignorant ?” 

“‘ Perhaps so ; but what’s the good ?” 

“If you can ask such a question, I don’t 
know that any answer would satisfy you. But, 
in the first place, if one loves a friend, one is 
naturally anxious to find out all about him, 
to take pleasure in what delights him, and to 
trace his mind in his actions. Well, in the 
same way, only in a far higher and deeper 
degree, one likes to trace the mind of God ; 
that is, if one really and truly loves Him.” 

This was far beyond Thyrza, who only 
remarked, ‘“ But such studies are very dry and 


stupid.” 
“ My dear Thyrza !”’ 
“7 mean it. Whocares to know anything 


about the glacial period, or the age of the old 
red sandstone, and all that style of thing? I 
don’t think there is any good in troubling 
one’s self about such matters,” 

“ The fact is, your taste does not lie in that 
direction. Do you botanize ?” 

“Oh, I always thought botany a dreadful 
nuisance, and entomology is worse. Ugh!” 
and Thyrza shrugged her shoulders in a 
way which amused Mr. Gibson in spite of 
himself. 

“Well, then, we may arrive at the conclu- 
sion that you are not scientific in your tastes. 
Are you fond of architecture ?” 

“ Pretty well; yes, a little.” 

“That means not at all. I was thinking 
of taking you to a quaint old Norman church 
there is here on our way this morning; but 
perhaps you would not care to see it ?” 


glad to see any way out of this kind of talk. 
“ But look! there are some people crossing 
the field: now they are stopping at the 
stile. Do you know them?” 

“Captain Bennett and Grace, of course ; 
I wonder where they sprang from. Good 
morning.” 

The strangers were introduced to each 
other, and all four walked on side by side, the 
tall soldierly-looking man and the grey-haired 
clergyman evidently very good friends. His 
sister and Thyrza talked all the little nothings 
customary on such occasions as a first 
meeting ; but presently they came to the end 
of the lane and turned into the fir wood. 

“Are you fond of ferns?” said Miss 
Bermett to ‘Thyrza. 

“Oh, yes, very; are there many about 
here?” 

“Yes ; John and I are bent on making a 
large fernery at home, so we keep coming 
for fresh roots. There is a lovely little nook 
by the Coombe where there are three or four 
kinds.” 

“ That is just where we are going.” 

“Then you will see them for yourself. 
John, Miss Bryant is a great lover of ferns ; 
I wish she could see your Indian collection.” 

“T shall be most happy to show. it to her,” 
said Captain Bennett, courteously ; “ we can 
go home that way,—I mean, take our house 
on your road to the vicarage,” he said, 
turning to Mr. Gibson. 

*¢ By all means,” 

He was rather puzzled at Thyrza’s sudden 
earnestness, but recollected that it was not 
necessary to be a botanist in order to admire 
ferns or flowers; still, it did cross even his 
unsuspicious mind that the presence of the 
captain might have something to do with 
it; and “I wish she would let me think well 
of her,”’ was his mental comment. 

“Ts not this fir-wood delicious ?” 

“Very,” said Thyrza. 

“And look ! here is a primrose.” 

“Well, that is nothing very wonderful,” 
said Thyrza, smiling at Grace’s enthusiastic 
way of speaking. 

“ That I can’t say. I am not used to fir- 
woods ; I only came here last summer. The 
reason I exclaimed was because I have an 
immense piece of amber at home; it is 
evidently the juice of a fir tree like these, and 
it is full of little insects——” 

“ Horrid little wretches !” 

“ Oh, no, not at all ; they are very curious. 
There are several ants, a spider which looks as 
if it were in a fit at being disappointed of a 
beautiful fly, all pink and green; mother-of- 





“Oh, yes, I should,” said Thyrza, eagerly, 
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pearl tints, you know, with a bronze back ; 
and the dearest little ladybird, with all the 
spots as perfect as possible. You have no 
idea how beautiful it is.” 

“But what has that to do with a prim- 
rose?” 

“Oh, I forgot. Well, just in the middle 
there is a perfect flower, with just the right 
number of petals, the kind of calyx, and 
everything. Only I could not be sure that 
primroses did grow in fir woods. Don’t you 
like all such things ?” 

“‘ Primroses, do you mean ?” 

“No; amber and coal, and such things. 
I think it so nice to see that all those ages 
ago there were the same flowers and the 
same insects, and alli the rest. It makes it 
seem not so far off, and gives one an idea of 
lastingness, if you can understand such a 
word.” 

“My little sister will rattle on for ever in 
that strain if. you will let her,” said Captain 
Bennett, smiling, and walking by Thyrza. 
“TI warn you, because she is apt to be a 
dreadful infliction sometimes.” 

““T don’t care in the least, because I know 
you don’t mean it. I’m sure you won't agree 
with him; now will you, Mr. Gibson ?” 

She looked up in his face with an arch 
smile, and Thyrza rather envied the evident 
pleasure with which he regarded her. She 
was only fifteen, and rather a pet at the 
vicarage, as Thyrza soon discovered. Just 
now Mr. Gibson only laughed, and said he 
would not compromise himself; and then she 
rattled on again, so sure of sympathy that it 
was a pleasure to see her with her bright face 
and eager eyes all quivering with light and 
earnestness. Meanwhile her brother talked 
with Thyrza. 

“Ts this your first visit to Lowton ?” 

“I have not been here since I was a 
baby.” 

“Ah! well, then, it is as good as new 
ground. Are you well up in ferns?” 

“T only know them by sight, and the 
names of two or three.” 

“This is a capital place for them ;” and 
he went on talking about the different kinds, 
and where they were to be found, Thyrza 
listening and paying studied attention till 
Grace suddenly caught sight of a hart’s- 
tongue dipping into the water by the hedge, 
and, in the excitement of securing it, con- 
versation was perforce suspended. 

There were several sorts of ferns in the wood 
and another variety in the next lane. Then 
the Coombe was reached, and Mr. Gibson 
told Thyrza there was a sick person to see 








in the cottage close by ; he would rejoin her 
presently. 

It was a lovely spot, with its sheltering 
banks bright with primroses, and the deli- 
cately cut fern leaves unrolling themselves in 
a state of crumpled greenness, while the 
brown, hairy sheaths of the fronds gleamed 
in the sunshine. Thyrza had strong wrists, 
and could pull vigorously at the stubborn 
roots without fear of a backward tumble such 
as Grace met with once when in the act of 
tugging at a prize she coveted. She thought 
nothing of the fall compared with the vexa- 
tion of having broken all the stems but one. 
Nevertheless she joined in her brother's and 
Thyrza’s merriment at her expense, and 
that laugh had the effect of putting them all 
on very friendly terms. ‘ They might have 
known each other years instead of minutes,” 
thought Mr. Gibson as he came upon them 
after his visit. “Well, I only hope the 
captain is heart-whole, that’s all !” 

“What a beautiful place!” exclaimed 
Thyrza, as Captain Bennett opened the door 
of a fernery in the garden, where in the soft 
warmth of an almost tropical atmosphere the 
choice ferns were growing in the most natural 
manner possible ; some in shells of Oriental 
nuts, others in rough cork baskets like logs 
of old trees, and others in crevices of rock- 
work; all with a rich luxuriance of growth 
such as Thyrza had seen in the palm and 
fern houses at Kew, but certainly nowhere 
else. Captain Bennett seemed pleased with 
her admiration, some of which was certainly 
natural, though affectation mingled with it; 
and he went on to describe the native haunt 
of each pet fern, and what had led to his 
finding it, with a great deal more, all very 
interesting to Thyrza, who began to think 
him the most charming man she had ever 
seen. 

“T cannot think how you have accom- 
plished it in so short a time,” she said at last. 
** Miss Bennett says you have not been here 
a year.” 

“She has not, but I have; ever since I 
came home, in fact. It takes some time to 
get a thing of this sort in order.” 

“So I thought, and I could not under- 
stand it.” 

“Could not understand what?” asked 
Grace, who had overheard the last remark. 

“ How this place could have been brought 
to such perfection in less than a year.” 

“Oh, John has been here all his leave ; 
but I was in Germany two years without 
coming home, so that it is all new to me.” 
“What part of Germany ?” 
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“Frankfort. Oh! I do believe you know 

Isn’t it a dear old place ?”’ 

“‘] have only been there once or twice, 
but I was in the neighbourhood for two 
months in the autumn of the year before 
last.” 

“ How nice! and of course, not being at 
school, you would see as much in two 
months as I did in two years. But we went» 
about a good deal, notwithstanding lessons 
Delicious excursions on the mountains, and 
long walks in the valleys, and all that sort of 
thing: I was very happy there.” 

Thyrza responded, and talked on in a 
light-hearted strain, as if the greatest mortifi- 
cation of her life had not overtaken her in 
the land of whose beauties Grace Bennett 
discoursed upon so eloquently. One place 
after another was called to mind, as the twe 
went over again the points of scenery which 
on Thyrza’s mind were stamped so indelibly, 
till the two gentlemen stopped in their talk 
and looked on amused, the captain with 
more admiration on his face than Mr. 
Gibson quite liked. He was a nervous man, 
and apt to anticipate evils, and certainly 
Thyrza was looking very bright and ani- 
mated. 

“Listen to their tongues,” he said, with 
a smile. “Come, Thyrza, we shall not have 
time to look over the old church if you stay 
chattering here.” 

“ What church ? ” asked Grace. 

‘“‘ Brackenhurst : I wanted to show her 
the Norman pillars.” 

“Oh, another day will do for that. I 
want to see it myself; let us all go together : 
would not that be wise, John?” 

The young John seemed to agree with 
her entirely ; and the elder one, though far 
less satisfied as to the charms of the arrange- 
ment, could only say “he should be happy 
to go with them.” 

“Then suppose we fix the day,” said 
Grace, with her usual impetuosity. ‘“‘ Satur- 
day would do capitally for us, if it would 
suit you, Mr. Gibson.” 

“‘ But my sermons, Grace, you forget them.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe you are so unwise 
as to put off writing them to the very last ; 
it is not like you. Now do say Saturday.” 

There was something so coaxing and 
bewitching in the arch look of the pretty 
little brown face, that Mr. Gibson could not 
find it in his heart to refuse. And, after all, 
there was no reason why he should ; so he 
gave in to Grace, as indeed most people 
did who came under her influence, little 


it. 





fairy sprite that she was. 


“That’s right. Now we must go to the 
other fern-house. There are only British 
ferns there, but they are exceedingly pretty.” 

The outer air felt quite cold as they 
came into it and crossed to the house, , 
where the collection of plants was far from 
complete, but even in its present unfinished 
state bidding fair to rival the other. 

“We found all these within six or seven 
miles of Lowton; you have no idea what 
rambies John and I take together in search 
of ferns. Don’t you pity me when he goes? 
His leave is up in November.” 

“ How you will miss him! ” 

“Don’t talk of it! Now look at this 
little darling: it is very rare here, and we 
are doing our best to make it live.” 

Thyrza recognised the delicately cut 
leaves, and the silvery fronds of a fern she 
had seen often enough at Walford. 

“Oh, I know that quite well,” she said ; 
‘it grows in all the woods at home. When 
I go back I will send you ever so many if 
you like.” 

‘Oh! thank you ! how kind !—John, Miss 
Bryant says where she comes from there are 
no end of ferns like this one, and she will 
send me some. Isn’t that charming?” 

Mr. Gibson privately wished she would 
not persist in drawing her brother’s attention 
to Thyrza. It was innocently done, he 


knew, but none theless vexatious, and, for 
once in his life, he almost wished for Thyrza’a 
forbidding scowl, which would effectually 
prevent any one from falling in love with 


her, he thought. But there she stood, look- 
ing really quite captivating, a very different 
person from the girl who had looked so woe- 
begone and downcast at her aunt’s bedside 
not a year ago. 

‘“‘ Well, one can’t brood over one’s sorrows 
for ever,” was the conclusion he arrived at, 
“neither would one wish to do so; but 
stil——” and there he pulled himself up 
short, and turning to Thyrza said, ‘“ Which 
fern grows at Walford? I did not hear.” 

“This,” said Thyrza, while Captain 
Bennett pronounced its Latin name. 

“TI remember. It grows about that rock 
of sandstone near the mill cottages, does it 
not?” 

“Yes, and at Castle Walford too.” 

“You come from Walford? Then you 
are Miss Thornton’s niece? I am so 


glad.” 


‘Why ?” 

“ Oh, because mamma thinks her so very 
delightful, and, of course, if you are her 
niece, you must be something like her.” 
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“That’s your style of logic, is it? But I 
am her adopted niece, not her real one.” 

“Oh, well, that doesn’t matter,” said 
Grace, while Mr. Gibson mentally admired 
* Thyrza’s honesty; he had not given her 
credit for so much. 

“ This poor little fern seems likely to prove 
a failure,” said Captain Bennett, calling Mr. 
Gibson’s attention to a very sickly speci- 
men of the maiden-hair spleenwort. “ We 
brought it from Brackenhurst Church; the 
north side is nearly covered with it ; but no 
place that I have hit upon yet will make it 
thrive here.” 

“T told you it would not, John; it was 
neither more nor less than sacrilege, and so 
I said at the time. Can you wonder it 
doesn’t flourish?” she asked, turning to 
Mr. Gibson. 

He smiled at her eagerness, but she got 
no opinion out of him; to tell the truth, he 
had scarcely been listening to her in his pre- 
occupation of mind. 

“Well, my dear,” he said to Thyrza, 
“ this does not look like getting home; and 
if we are late what will! they say, with a drive 
in prospect directly after lunch ?” 

“ Oh, you are not going yet. If you had 
stopped at Brackenhurst Church you would 
have spent double the time there. You 
must come in and see mamma; she would 
never forgive me if I Were to let you go 
without.” 

So they all went into the house. Mrs. 
Bennett, a slender and very elegant woman, 
welcomed Thyrza most kindly, and said, “ I 
was coming to call on Miss Thornton this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, but you must not now, mamma; 
they are all going out. Wasn’t it nice that 
we should meet this morning? Miss Bryant 
knows Frankfort and Lindenhain, and all 
the other places: we have had the most 
delightful talk, you can’t think.” 

“ Here is something that you will like,” 
said Captain Bennett, bringing forward an 
immense portfolio, from which he took out 
a large sheet of jean, on whose smooth sur- 
face, in a perfect state of tasteful arrange- 
ment, was the impression of exquisite fern 
leaves, thrown into relief by the dark and 
well-toned off background of spattering. 

“This is my mother’s work,” he said, 
“she wished to preserve the recollection, at 
least, of some of our beauties, and she chose 
this way of doing it.” 

“ How very beautiful !” 

“ There are twenty-four sheets in all. This 
is my favourite : what do you think of it?” 


“‘T believe it is all humbug,” said Mr. 
Gibson to himself, as Thyrza signified her 
unqualified approval of the group in ques- 
tion. “She cares nothing for such things, I 
know; and yet—dear me! how unchari- 
table I am!” 

“What care and time you must have 
bestowed upon them,” said Thyrza to Mrs. 
‘Bennett, who stood by her son, looking with 
a somewhat sad expression on the leaves as 
they were turned over. They had been done 
in the happy days of her husband’s life, and 
they were a great deal more to her than they 
could possibly be to an ordinary admirer. 

“They took some time, certainly,” she 
said, “ but I had plenty to give just then ; 
it was a great enjoyment to me.” 

They were only at the third sheet now, 
and Mr. Gibson began to be impatient. 

“T am afraid we must not stop to look 
through them all,” he said, “‘ we have a long 
walk before us.” 

“ Well, you must come another day,” said 
Mrs. Bennett to Thyrza. “I hope we shall 
see you often during your stay. Tell Miss 
Thornton that I meant to call to-day, but 
will wait now ; she is not the person I care 
to be disappointed of seeing.” 

“Tt is quite a relief sometimes to be told 
peeple are not at home,” said Grace; “ one 





feels one has been spared doing penance. 
I do so hate calls, except at some houses,— 
just a few, you know.” 

“ Now, Irrepressible, perhaps you will let 
me speak,” said her brother. ‘“ What time 
on Saturday shall we meet at Brackenhurst ?” 
Mr. Gibson named ten o'clock, and Mrs. 














Bennett said, “Is it to be a meeting of | 


archeologists on a small scale ?” 


The vicar did not know what the captain’s | 
tastes might be: as for Thyrza, her “ Pretty | 
well” had shown him clearly how deep hers | 


were. Grace was an enthusiast on most 
points, and possibly this might be one. His 
answer was distinguished by a judicious 
ambiguity of terms, and Mrs. Bennett 
smiled. 

They made a pleasant group to look at as 
they stood by the table,—the old clergy- 
man, with his white hair and smooth broad 
forehead ; the young handsome officer, with 
his erect bearing and an unmistakable air of 
ease and culture about him; his mother, 
with her peaceful face under the choicest 
of widows’ caps, with a shawl on her graceful 
sloping shoulders, worn as people with such 
shoulders are apt to wear them, not for 


warmth, but because the light drapery is so | 


becoming to the figure it sets off rather than 
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hides ; the little bright-eyed daughter by her 
side, all smiles and dimples, looking up from 
under her long, dark eyelashes as if all the 
world depended on Saturday’s being fine; 
and yet, among them all, perhaps Thyrza 
was the most striking to an eye that did not 
look so deep as Mr. Gibson’s. She hada 
light morning dress, with a great deal of pink 
about it, and a hat whose drooping white 
feather falling over her black hair had a style 
of its own, combining grace and fashion very 
charmingly indeed. What plainness of fea- 
ture her face possessed (sometimes visible 
enough) was lost just now in the smile 
which played about her mouth, while her 
self-possessed attitude, wiih perfectly gloved 
hands resting on the handle of her sunshade, 
contrasted pleasantly with Grace’s equally 
characteristic restless swinging of her hat 
round and round, as if she delighted in per- 
petual motion. 

“Tt will be quite a relief to me when 
Grace has seen the church,” remarked her 
mother, “ for I am no guide in such matters, 
and she has been longing to go ever since 
she heard of it.” 

“T would have taken you if you had 
asked me,” said Mr. Gibson, “or Mr. Grey 
would.” 

“Oh, I can’t bear Mr. Grey; he is so 
pompous and horrid,” said Grace, quickly ; 
**T would not go with him on any account.” 

“You must make up your mind to submit 
to the infliction of his presence on Saturday,” 
said Mr. Gibson, smiling ; “‘ we can scarcely 
go to look over his own church without him.” 

“Oh, but you can contrive for him to be 
out; now do; [ am sure you can manage it 
if you will. Now promise.” 


ihe tried to turn the conversation. 


‘‘What charming people they are!” she 
said, in the easy natural tone she could 
assume when she pleased; “they must be 
very nice neighbours.” 

“So they are. Grace is a talkative little 
puss, but she is very fresh and simple. Some- 
times I wish our girls saw more of her, but 
two miles is rather too far for her to come 
alone, and her brother seems engrossed with 
his numerous occupations, so that we don’t 
see much of them.” 

“TI never saw such a fine collection of 
ferns.” 

“TI did not expect you would care for 
them. I thought you were no botanist,” 
said Mr. Gibson, rather mischievously. 

“Oh, botany is one thing and flowers are 
another—or ferns, it doesn’t matter. One is 
not obliged to know all the why and where- 
fore to appreciate the beauty one sees.” 

“ There you are quite right.” 

“Tt was very nice to meet with some one 
who knew Lindenhain and the old German 
places.” 

“Ah! you had a happy time there, no 
doubt,” said Mr. Gibson, glad to lead away 
| from the immediate subject of the “charming” 
family. 

“]t was great fun going about, and I never 
climbed to such heights in my life. Miss 
Bennett seems to have gone over nearly the 
same ground. I am so glad I have seen 
her.” 

Mr. Gibson could not echo Thyrza’s satis- 
faction, the truth being, he was rather vexed 
that they had happened to meet; but of 
course this he would not say, and by degrees 
An old 
man whom they met he thought would serve 





“J will do nothing of the sort,” said Mr. | his purpose in this way ; so, after stopping to 


Gibson, laughing. 


| speak to him, he remarked as they went on, 


“ And after all,” said the captain, “ the|‘‘ That is a wonderful specimen of humanity 


ground of her prejudice is only that he is in}—one hundred next December. 


I often 


the habit of saying ‘It is obvious,’ when a/wish for the old man’s memory, that I might 
simpler word would do. That is all, I am/}call to mind what passed nearly a century 


convinced.” 
“John, what nonsense you talk! I am 
sure it is not. Please, Mr. Gibson, don’t pay 


ago.” 
“ Has he a good memory ?” 
“Yes; we have many a talk. His grand- 


any attention to him; he is so very absurd. | father fought under the Duke of Marlborough, 


I could tell you ever so much.” 

“ Another time then, please,” said Mr. 
Gibson, “ for we shall be late, Iknow. Good- 
bye;” and he shook hands with Mrs. 
Bennett. 

But her son and daughter went with them 
to the gate; and when Thyrza looked back 
from the-lane there they were still, and the 
wave of Grace’s hand, with the uplifted hat 





of her brother, were a delight to her eyes. 


and his great-grandfather was. on the king’s 
side in the civi] wars. It is wonderful how 
few generations it takes to link the old time 
with the new. There is a broken spear in 
this old man’s cottage which came from the 
battle-field at Newbury. He was a soldier, 
too, in the Peninsular war.” 

“T like soldiers,” said Thyrza. 

“Most young ladies do,” said Mr. Gibson, 
drily. 
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“Is there any one belonging to him?” _| cares for the church!), and then she is to go 
“To whom ?” | again to see those fern paintings, or whatever 
* The old man we were talking of.” they are. Then she makes herself so taking 


“One great-granddaughter, who is so|that that young fellow will be falling in love 
deaf that he seldom speaks to her, because} and thinking he can’t live without her, and 
she mistakes all he says. She is a very|that she must go out to India with him. 
worthy woman, poor soul.” He’ll think nothing in the world of her not 

“T suppose he has a pension ?” | being his equal; he’ll get led on till he makes 

“Oh yes; they are not badly off alto-|her an offer, and she'll ac cept him, and then 
gether. There are many degrees of| there’ll be——” 
poverty.” “A pretty kettle of fish,” said Thyrza, 

“Is Captain Bennett in the Artillery ?” | breaking in upon his meditations with a 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Gibson, not pleased} remark so apposite that he said, in some 
at the failure of his little scheme to lead | alarm, “ Surely I was not thinking aloud?” 
away from the handsome soldier. He made, “Only at the last. It was so funny to 
no more attempts, and the two walked on in| hear you say, ‘ And then there’ll be——' that 
silence for some time, he vexing himself in| I could not help finishing it for you.” 

a manner not usual with him; but he was! Neither the styie nor the impertinence of 
. not sure of Thyrza. He did not like people her first remark seemed to strike him in his 
who could suddenly make themselves so/ thankfulness at finding he had said no more. 
agreeable, and for so evident a cause. “It is a very bad habit to talk to one’s se'f,” 

“It is almost a pity I did not let her go to! he said, with a smile, “but I am afraid I 
the school, only I thought she would like the | often do it.” 
walk better; and now I suppose we are in| ** But surely you do not mind your thoughts 
for it. It is easy to see she has made an| | being known,” said Tiyrza ; * ‘you are not 
impression ; and oh dear! these young people | hatching treason or anything of that sort.” 
are so very difficult to deal with. I re-| “Things may be lawful to think and yet 
member my own young days; but still——j not expedient to speak of,” he replied. 
well, two meetings in the future already |“ But here we are at home; now run in, for 
planned, the church on Saturday (much she | we are late ;” and Thyrza obeyed. 


A SONG OF SILENCE, 


Over the edge of silence Yet the quivering purple ether 
My hearing went tripping one day, Never ceased its musical thrill. 


And I heard all the tiny laughter 


OF tiniest lives at play. I heard how the far stars twinkle 


A crisp, clear tune of their own, 

I heard the rhythm of growing And a cloud drew crimson at dawning 
Wherever the herbage stood ; To a major, a mellower tone. 

Wherever the flowers blossomed, 


The voice of the bursting bud. Music is all-pervading, 


We hark to it here or there, 

And high on a cloud-capt upland Yet it vibrates in endless rhythm 
I found the unchanging snow, Through silences evérywhere. 

Like a chorus of calmest meaning 


> Pierce through my sense with spirit ; 
Where never the frail flowers grow. , a Sar Senne WES ES 


O listen, listen with me! 
Each separate life is a thread of song, 
And the whole is a symphony. 
L. S. B. 


And night came up from the eastward, 
A night that men said was still ; 
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SERIAL EDITION OF 
Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d. 
With AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Life of Christ. 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





&@ PART 1 will be published OCT. 25, 1876, and the Work 
will be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 


The following is an Extract from the Review of DR, FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST, 
which appeared in “THE TIMES” of June 22, 1874:— 


‘©The scenes amidst which Christ’s life was passed are described with great vividness 
of illustration, and we are enabled to follow Him, ag it were, from day to day in the 
laborious work of His ministry. Dr. Farrar assumes the usual Christin interpretation, 
and his book is the most brilliant and learned exposition of it which is accessible to the 
modern English reader. It is full of passages not merely of beauty, but of nobility of 
sentiment ; and an author must command attention who can describe the influence of the 
Cross in such a passage as the following :— 

“The effects, then, of the work of Christ are even to the unbeliever indisputable and historical, It 
expelled cruelty ; it curbed passion ; it branded suicide ; it punished and repressed an execrable infanti- 
cide; it drove the shameless impurities of heathendom into a congenial darkness. There was hardly a 
class whose wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator; it freed the slave ; it protected the 
captive ; it nursed the sick; it sheltered the orphan ; it elevated the woman; it shrouded as with a halo 
of sacred innocence the tender years of the child. In every region of life its ameliorating influence was 
felt. It changed pity from a vice into a virtue. It elevated poverty from a curse into a beatitude. It 
ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a dignity and a duty. It sanctified marriage from little more than 
a burdensome convention into little less than a blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time the 
angelic beauty ef a Purity of which men had despairert, and of a Meekness at which they had utterly 
scoffed. It created the very conception of charity, and broadened the limits of its obligations from the 
parrow circle of a neighbourhood to the widest horizons of the race. And while it thus evolved the idea 
of Humanity as a common brotherhood, even where its tidings were not believed—all over the world, 
wherever its tidings were believed, it cleansed the life and elevated the soul of each individual man. And 
in all lands, where it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it has created hearts so pure, and 
lives so peaceful, and homes so sweet, that it might seem as though those angels who had heralded its 
advent, had also whispered to every depressed and despairing sufferer among the sons of men, ‘ Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be, as the wings of a dove, that is covered with silver wings, 
and her feathers like gold.’ Others, if they can and will, may see in such a word as this no Divine 

Providence ; they may think it philosophical enlightenment to hold that Christianity and Christendom are 
adequately accounted for by the idle dreams of a noble self-deceiver, and the passionate hallucinations of a 
recovered demoniac. ‘¢ persecute them not, we denounce them not, we judge them not ; but we say 
that, unless all life be hollow, there could have been no such miserable origin to the sole religion of the 
world which holds the perfect balance between philosophy and popularity, between religion and merals, 
between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, between the ideal and real, between the inward 
and the outward, between modest stillness and heroic energy, nay, between the tenderest conservatism 
and the boldest plans of world-wide reformation. ‘The witness of History to Christ is a witness which has 
been given with irresistible cogency ; and it has been so given to none but Him.” 


‘There is a great demand in the present day for books which will furnish serious 
and at the same time interesting matter, and orthodox writers can render few better 
services to their faith than by presenting its familiar facts and truths in forms which will 
attract the perusal of all thoughtful or cultivated minds. Dr. Farrar’s work is an 
eminent example of an effort of this character. Few who commence it will fail to be 
carried on by the interest of the narrative ; and we commend it to the best attention of 


our readers.” 


Cassell Petter & Galyin* Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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The following are some amongst the many new and 
important Works which will appear in the NOVEMBER PART 
of THE QUIVER (whith forms the CoMMENCEMENT 


OF THE New Vo.ume) and subsequent Parts :— 





I. Westminster Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 
Author of *‘ The Life of Christ,” &c. 


II. Things Hard to be Understood. 
A Series of valuable Papers. By the Rev. DANIEL Moore, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 
III. Four Seed Sowings and One Harvest. 
By the Rev. T. M. Morris, Ipswich. 


x. Sowing by the Wayside. | 3. The Sowing among the Thorns. 
2. The Sowing on Stony | 4 The Sowing on the Good Ground. 


Places. 


IV. The Veterans of the Bible. 
By the Rev. J. H1Les H1ITCHENs, F.R.S.L. 


Methusaleh—Longevity. Eli—Sorrow in old age. 
Jacob—Memory in old age. Samuel—Honour in old age. 
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Barzillai—Infirmity in old age. St. John—Love in old age. 


V. Triumphs of Faith. 
A Series of interesting Papers by the Rev. R. MAGuIRE, M.A., Rector 
of St. Olave’s. 


VI. Scripture Lessons for School and Home, 
A New Series, By the Rev. J. W. GEDGE, M.A, 
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VIII. Navvies and their Needs. 
By the Rev. L. M. Evans, B.A., Rector of Leathley. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; or, For Conscience Sake. By the Author 
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Author of ‘‘ The Idiot of Dixmuyde,” &c. &c. 
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The Countries of the World. 
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FURTHER [IMPROVEMENTS have lately been added§to 


TAYLOR'S PATENT 
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MILY or DRESSMAKING purposes, 


Before buying 4 other, the Public 
are requested to SEE this MACHINE 
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DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the ‘‘ Anti-Lancet.” 
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